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FOREWORD 


Wat Bovoranives Vihara has had a remarkable and some- 
what unique history and up to this time there has been no 
history of the wat in a foreign language. Therefore Mom 
Rajawongse Tongnoi Tongyai, who had spent the pansa of 1971 
at the wat as Bhikkhu Dhammasuddho, was asked to prepare a 
draft of the wat’s history in the English language which could 
be used as a guide-book for those foreign visitors coming to the 
wat. 


Although the present work can be considered to be the 
actual first edition, the book has already seen two seperate and 
limited printings for free distribution to commerate two recent 
and important events in the history of the wat. The first printing 
was presented on the occasion of the Royal State Visit of H.R.H. 
Prince Philip, the Duke of Edinburgh on the 11th February 1972, 
and the second printing presented on the occasion of the State 
Visit of H.E. Varahagiri Venkatagiri, President of India on the 
29th March 1972. This present printing has been completely 
revised and enlarged. 

Revision and correction of the original draft and the 
addition of glossary and appendices were undertaken by Bhikkhu 
Jutindharo (David M. Peter), Bhikkhu Jotamano (Michael C. 
Shameklis), and Bhikkhu Dhiro (G.D. Riemenschneider ), all of 
Wat Bovoranives Vihara. 

The Committee of Wat Bovoranives Vihara would like to 
register their appreciation to the author and to all others who 
assisted in getting this book ready for publication. 


Wat Bovoranives Vihara 
August 1972 
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INTRODUCTION 


This introductory chapter is intended to serve two purposes: 
first of all, the idea behind the writing of this book is to 
supply the foreigner with a concise yet comprehensive guide to help 
him understand and appreciate all the major buildings, objects 
and activities within the compound of the wat to their best 
advantages; and secondly, to describe briefly the significant 
function of a wat in the life of the Thai people. From there it 
would be easy and logical for the author to explain and justify 
the intended composition of the book’s content. 


Although often translated into English as a temple, a wat 
is much more than what one might understand of a temple in 
both the physical and spiritual sense. A temple always conjures 
up in the mind the picture of a single building used for worship 
and built in a particular style or marked with some sign indicative 
of the religion of that country. A Thai wat is physically all of 
these and much more. Even in the poorest area of the country, 
and having been built with the humblest of intentions, a Thai 
wat would ‘contain ‘what would serve as a temple, but always 
accompanied by a pagoda or a stupa to contain sacred relics, at 
least a few small buildings as residences for the bhikkhus, and 
usually some sort of a lawn or open ground on which activities 
connected with the wat could take place. Be it in the remote rural 
area or in the thick of a bustling cosmopolitan city, such as modern 
Bangkok, a wat is very much a part—indeed a central part—of 
the particular community in which it is situated. This is 
especially true in the remote villages, while in the city, and 
especially in the capital, some wats may have taken on deep 
historical significance so that they have become national centres 
of worship, attracting allegiance from people far and wide. 
Ordinarily, however, there is a deep and strong attachment 
between the wat and the people who live in its vicinity, for most 
of them would probably be taken to the wat some time in early 
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childhood to receive their first blessings and, in spite of Buddhist 
teachings to the contrary, to have their horoscopes set and their 
futures predicted by the bhikkhus. Some who live near enough 
grow up literally within the compounds of the wat, playing in 
its grounds and being taught the three R’s by the bhikkhus with 
a small portion of simple religious teachings thrown in. The 
major wats in Bangkok also have the distinction of sheltering 
many young boys from the provinces who have come into the city 
to seek better education and who have no other place to stay, and 
from among these young people commonly referred to as “ Dek 
Wat”, meaning children of the wat, have emerged several 
leaders of Thailand, both in the past and in the present. When they 
are older, the young men will probably go to spend the traditional 
three or four months’ term as bhikkhus in their community wat, 
a small percentage even staying on permanently to seek the highest 
Goal of Buddhism. Those who disrobe will probably meet their 
sweethearts at the fairs held on the wat grounds, maybe even those 
in celebration of the many Buddhist festivals. Their marriage is 
again blessed by the bhikkhus from the wat. They grow old 
probably more and more under the shadow of the wat where they 
go to seek spiritual rest. Finally, when they die, their bodies are 
taken to the wat for the elaborate funeral ceremonies culminating 
in the cremation. Even their ashes are probably interred in some 
small corner of the wat, or, for more prominent members, in a 
family pagoda or stupa. 


A day in the life of a bhikkhu is probably a most routi 
matter and is especially so for a bhikkhu waliostayh # a wat and dal 
is not a travelling bhikkhu who journeys around the countryside, 
a practice called thudong (Pali: dhutanga). He gets up before 
sunrise, probably between four and five-thirty in the morning 
mostly of his own efforts, but at the ringing of a bell for this 
purpose in some wats. He then goes into a period of intoning 
scriptures, meditating or even studying, again mostly by himself 
in his own residence, but some at an assembly of bhikkhus of the 


whole wat. At the first : 
on his full set of three aaa of sunrise, and not before, he puts 


: and goes out into the neighbourhood 





with his alms bowl. The faithful will wait in front of 
their homes for the bhikkhus to arrive, when they will put the 
cooked food and fruits or desserts into the bhikkhus’ bowls, 
thereby doing a very good deed at the start of a day and at 
the same time making merit which will be counted in each 
person’s favour in a future life. This act is of special significance 
on important days, such as one’s birthday anniversary or wedding 
day. With the modern plastic bag all sorts of food, including 
such local favourites as hot curried soup, can now be comfortably 
put and carried in a bhikkhu’s bowl. Modern communications 
also make their mark by allowing some people to travel a long 
way from home to go and wait for bhikkhus from wats of their 
choice in a different neighbourhood. 


A bhikkhu will take between half an hour to an hour on 
such a round, although on some special days, such as the various 
Buddhist holidays, so many people want to make merit that his 
bowl will be filled in a matter of minutes and he sometimes 
makes more than one trip that morning, but usually never more 
than three. At around seven-thirty to eight o’clock he takes 
his morning meal and then goes into assembly for morning 
chanting. From nine to around eleven is the study period after 
which, at the sound of the drum exactly at eleven o’clock, is the 
time for lunch, the last meal of the day, for in Thailand the 
Buddhist text is interpreted that no food apart from water can 
be taken after the sun has reached its zenith in the sky, con- 
veniently put at noontime but which could conceivably be extended 
up to another thirty minutes depending on the season. The 
afternoon and evening are also devoted to studying or meditation 
as well as for doing the various businesses which the bhikkhus have 
to conduct in relations with the community. This long stretch 
will be interrupted at some fixed time, usually at five or eight 
o'clock, for another assembly for evening chanting which is 
considered more important, and thus more compulsory for each 
bhikkhu. Sleeping time is up to the individual and some take 
very little as they consider their whole life very restful already, 
especially when they go into periods of concentrated meditation. 
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Apart from the bhikkhus’ dwelling places, then—which vary 
from simple huts to palatial looking residences depending on the 
area of the neighbourhood and the wealth of the wat’s patrons,—a 
wat is usually equipped with the buildings to serve the various 
purposes of the bhikkhus’ daily routine. The centre of a wat 
however—and the most sacred place—is the chedi, commonly 
known to foreigners as a pagoda or a stupa depending on whether 
it is angular or round in shape. It is built to contain a relic of 
the Buddha, usually some tiny particles of His charred remains 
which most Buddhists believe have the miraculous power of being 
able to reproduce themselves ad infinitum in order to be able to 
go round the thousands of wats, old and new. In front of the 
chedi could be built what would generally be called a Temple, 
and which goes under the Thai name of wbosot (Pali: uposatha), 
commonly referred to by the abbreviated term, Jot. Its 
function is really that of the main assembly hall for the bhikkhus 
to gather for carrying out the official functions and duties of the 
Sangha (community of bhikkhus), such as giving ordination to 
new novices and bhikkhus and the recitation of the disciplinary 
rules (patimokkha) every fortnight. In addition, it is used for 
giving sermons to the lay people on regular religious observance 
days (lunar quarter days) and for conducting such ceremonies as 
the commemoration of the Birth, Enlightenment and Passing 
Away of the Lord Buddha, etc. In bare essentials, the ‘bot’ is 
simply a hall large enough to contain all the bhikkhus of the wat, 
with an image of the Buddha, preferably a large one, to 
preside over the ceremonies, especially over the morning and 
evening chanting which is meant to represent the bhikkhus doing 
service as homage to the Buddha as was actually done at the 
time when the Buddha was still alive. More sacred, but less 
necessary to a wat, is the vih@ra which is a sort of a smaller 
version of a bot and is meant to represent the private chamber of 
the Buddha in the olden days, thus serving functions similar to a 
oe a lag es patie airs A wat must 

a drum to beat out the time for lunch. wie itsiearsoaaai 
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A major wat usually contains also a Hor Trai (library 
of Canonical Texts), a Karnparien (hall for religious teaching ) 
and various other secondary buildings for specific purposes, such 
as a cremation pyre and smaller-sized chedis to contain relics of 
lesser importance, or even ashes of prominent members of the 
communities. 


The story of Wat Bovoranives, written for the foreign visitor, 
must, therefore, deal mainly with the artistic description of the 
buildings therein. These buildings and their treasures, however, 
are not in themselves of great value or interest, but owe their 
deep significance to the history behind them and to the symbolic 
meaning which some of them have attained. That is the reason 
why the author has chosen to begin this book with a chapter on 
the wat’s history and has deliberately called the book the ‘Story 
of’ rather than the ‘Guide to’ Wat Bovoranives. It is hoped that 
visitors to the wat will also try to enter into the spirit of the book 
and look at the wat not merely from the point of view of a tourist 
with cameras, but rather as a student of Thai culture and 
especially of Thai ecclesiastical history. 














CHAPTER I 
HISTORY 


All wats in Thailand, and even religious Classification 
institutions which have not attained the position of of Wats in 
a wat, have to be registered with the Religious Thailand 
Affairs Department and they are all duly classified 
in order of importance, generally according to the 
locality, the number of bhikkhus and even the 
seniority of the abbot. On top of the well over 
ten thousand wats within the Kingdom, however, 
just over 150 are taken out and grouped together 
under another category of classification. This top 
group is given the name of Aram Luang, 
literally meaning Royal Wats, and it is divided 
into three grades, from first to third class. This 
division is made according to whether the particular 
wat was originally built by the King or a member 
of his immediate family for their own merit or 
dedicated among themselves within a strictly 
narrow circle, or by a member of the outer circle, 
as it were, of the Royal Family, or even of the high 
peerage and then dedicated to the King, or, finally, 
by any well-to-do person who then requested to 
dedicate it to the King and it was accepted as such. 
Within this division, the wats are again subdivided 
on whether they contain religious objects of histori- 
cal significance or of such immense dimension as to 
become highly significant, like the enormous 
Reclining Buddha of Wat Phra Chetuphon com- 
monly referred to as Wat Po, situated near the 
Grand Palace in Bangkok. As always, the seniority 
or even fame of the abbot of some wat may be 
taken into account in determining the sub-division. 























These Aram Luang are not picked out for any 
specific purposes, but are given due attention by the 
Monarch, suchas being presented with special candles 
and offerings on various important occasions and 
particularly with being presented Royal robes during 
the kathin (Pali: kathina) ceremony after the end of 
the pansa (Pali: vassa) or rains retreat of each 
year. The Monarch always designates some pro- 
minent persons or organizations to arrange these 
presentations of the robes on his behalf, but to 
about a dozen of them the King will go personally. 
Even in these latter dozen or so, only about four or 
five are permanent fixtures while others would be 
visited in rotation, again depending on the historical 
significance of the wat to the Throneand the country. 


The Founder, It thus belies the historical significance of 
Deputy-King Wat Bovoranives that it is ranked in the first class 
in the Reign of all categories and sub-categories’ of the Royal 
of Rama 11 Wats, except for the one based on the size of the 
wat or its sacred possession. It is, besides this, one of 
the very few to which the Monarch always goes per- 
sonally each year to present the kathin robes. The 
bare facts of its original construction, however, do 
not seem to bear out this great importance, for it 
was built in the Reign of King Nangklao (King Rama 
III) of the Chakri Dynasty, not by the King himself, 
but by the so-called Deputy King, known in Thai un- 
der the title of Krom Phra Rajavang Bovorn, and 
this one went under the name of Maha Sakdi 
Polsep. The Deputy Kingship was a position peculiar 
to the Chakri dynasty of Bangkok in the early 
times. The person holding it was not the Crown 
Prince as might be presumed from the English title, 
for, in those days, there was no strict law of Royal 
Succession, the next King being chosen instead 





by the Council of Princes and high peerage of the 
Realm, who took into consideration all the qualities 
of each contender including, of course, whether he 
was the eldest son of the last Monarch by his 
major Consort. Thus there could not be any Crown 
Prince or definite Heir to the Throne until the law 
of succession was established by King Chulalong- 
korn (King Rama V ), famous for his many innova- 
tions and reforms. The position of Deputy King of 
the Chakri dynasty was created by the fact that 
Phra Buddha Yod-Fa (King Rama 1), the dynasty 
founder, had a very close and very able brother 
who had assisted him most capably in all war 
campaigns and other activities before he became 
King. In recognition of such service, King 
Rama I created the position of Deputy King for 
that brother of his, giving him the power and the 
regalia almost equivalent to his own, and even 
handing over to him some of the regal duties. As the 
first Deputy King died before King Rama I, the 
question did not arise as to whether the Throne 
might have gone to the former if the times of their 
deaths had been reversed. The position of Deputy 
King, however, was retained, but as the later 
appointees did not have the circumstances or 
qualifications of the original holder, it obviously 
deteriorated somewhat in power and prestige and 
it became really the position of the most senior 
assistant to the King with little significance insofar 
as concerns the line of succession. The Deputy King 
was subsequently selected from the descendants of 
the first Deputy King, or when none of these was 
found to be suitable, from the closest relatives of 
the incumbent Monarch, usually a respected uncle 
or an able brother or half-brother. King Mongkut 
(King RamaIV), in fact, chose his own brother 
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founded 
about 1826 





and elevated this position in power and stature 
again, even calling it a Second King and giving 
it the full Royal Title so that foreigners often 
recorded that the Thailand of that time had two 
Kings governing at the same time. 


The actual reason, and thus the actual date of 
the original founding of the wat, is also uncertain. 
It is, in fact, not even known whether it was built 
as anew wator if the Deputy King had reconstructed 
and added to one already there. All that can be 
gathered from the records is that it was built 
between the year 1824, when the Deputy King was 
appointed to that high position, and the year 1832, 
when he died. Historians believed that he started 
the construction within a year or two of 1824, 
probably in memory of the mother of his major 
wife who was cremated on that spot, for the shape 
of the original uposatha pretty well followed the 
shape of the elaborate funeral pyre. In 1826, how- 
ever, the building was not yet finished when the 
Deputy King was called away on a campaign to 
suppress a major rebellion in Laos where he was 
extremely successful. He thus could have continued 
on his return for another reason, which was to 
commemorate his latest victory. In any case, it was 
definitely recorded that the ceremony to set the first 
boundary of the uposatha took place in the year 
1828, although nobody could tell how much of the 

wat had been finished by then. It was simply 
named Wat Mai or the New Wat and it was 
oe also for being built so close to another 

called Wat Rangsee, whose well-preserved 
ruins, In very near original form, are still standing 
within the grounds of the present-day Wat Bovorani- 
ves. Wat Rangsee had also been built by a powerful 


Prince and the location of the original Wat Mai 
could probably be explained by the old Thai tradi- 
tion of building many wats close together in order 
to form some sort of a religious colony as could 
be seen from similar examples in such provincial 
centres as Petchaburi and Nakorn Sri Thammarat. 


The original area and buildings of Wat Mai 
were also very uncertain. The central building 
seemed to be four separate halls joined together, 
with the largest one facing north designated as the 
uposatha and the two wings facing east and west 
as the viharas. The back hall, as it were, facing 
the south, did not seem to be intended for any 
specific purpose except as a temporary resting place 
for a very important Buddhartipa which will be 
referred to in detail in a later chapter. The fact 
that the four halls were built and joined together 
in that way has often been taken as a supporting 
reason for believing that those halls were built 
exactly over the grand funeral pyre, which the one 
for the mother of a high personage must be. The 
main chedi or pagoda had its foundation stone laid in 
1831, in the customary place behind the back of the 
main Buddhariipa of the uposatha, and directly in 
front of the back hall which was later pulled down 
to make room for the expansion of the chedi base 
area and because its use had become obsolete with 
the removal of its Buddhartipa into the uposatha. 
The Hor Trai or the Library of the Canonical 
Texts had also been built to the east of the main 
group before the death of the Deputy King but it 
still stood empty because there had been no time to 
create a new set of T'raipitok (Pali: Tipitaka) 
or Canonical Texts for the wat. To the west 
stood the Karnparien or Teaching Hall where 
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small Buddha images had also been placed to 
represent the Great Teacher. The bhikkhus’ 
residences, or kutis, were built all around the main 
precincts on its southern and eastern sides. The 
whole wat was surrounded on three sides 
klongs which were small canals or simply di 
Only the northern side, onto which the uposathe 
faced, had a road running the whole length © 
the wat’s boundary. 


As was customary, after the death of its patre 
and founder in 1832, the wat deteriorated som 
what in significance and it was simply recorded t 
four years afterwards, just before the end of 1836 
Wat Mai had only five bhikkhus residing in | 
permanently with an abbot named Sin, holdin 
quite a high rank in the ecclesiastical hiera 
under the title of Phra Thepmolee who, howeve: 
decided to leave the Sangha at that time and left Wat 
Mai abbotless for a while. 


Inthe Year of the Monkey (Buddhist Era 2379) 
on Wednesday the fifth of the waxing moon in the 
second month, which would fall on 11th January 1837, 
at the auspicious time of eight minutes past nine in 


King Rama III, came to take up residence there. 
This marked the beginning of the chain of events 
which eventually would give to the wat the 
extremely high historical significance which it pos- 
Sesses at the present time. Prince Mongkut was 
born in 1804, as a Celestial Prince, so-called for 
being the eldest son of the Queen Consort of King 
Rama II. In the year 1824, he decided to become 
ordained as a bhikkhu when his Royal Father was 
very near death, thus making it easy for the Council 


H.M. King Rama IV, Mongkut. Before ascending the throne, 
the bhikkhu Prince Mongkut became the first Abbot 
from 2379-2394 B.E. (1837—1851 A.D.) 





tea ae "i Mongkut seen delivering a sermon 
ce of the inner palace, as was his custom on 
oO maevence days. On these occasions His Majesty w 
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of Princes and Peers to choose an elder half-brother 
of his, the son of a minor consort, to become the 
next King as the latter was much older and thus 
far more mature, and had already assisted their 
Father most capably in running the Affairs of State. 
The bhikkhu Prince Mongkut then dedicated 
himself with intelligence and enthusiasm to ecclesi- 
astical affairs. He started by learning the ancient 
Pali and Sanskrit languages so that he might be able 
to read and understand the Buddhist texts in their 
original form. Having done so, he compared the 
words of the Sacred Texts to the actual beliefs and 
practices as were prevalent among the bhikkhus of 
Thailand in those days, and found a great number 
of dissimilarities or doubtful interpretations, espe- 
cially in the area of a bhikkhu’s discipline. To his 
searching questions no senior or apparently learned 
bhikkhu seemed to be able to give completely 
satisfactory answers. The Prince was said to have 
become extremely disillusioned and dispirited and, 
according to legend, made a vow in front of a 
Buddha’s image that if within three days he could 
not find someone who knew, or some way of 
knowing, the most satisfactory way of conducting 
a bhikkhu’s life in the true footsteps of the Buddha, 
he would leave the Sangha as it was obviously not 
meant for him to be one of its members. Some sort 
of miracle, however, happened on the third day. A 
bhikkhu of the Mon (Ramafifia) race in Lower 
Burma appeared out of nowhere in Bangkok at Wat 
Mahathat where the Prince was residing and was 
able to give the most satisfactory answers to all 
that the Prince had wanted to know concerning 
the teaching and the discipline in the original spirit 
of the Buddha. From these answers and his for- 
merly acquired knowledge, the Prince was able to 
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work out a new interpretation of the teachings 
of the Buddha, particularly concerning the discipline 
that governed the routine life of a bhikkhu. 
According to the spirit of this interpretation, the 
Prince set himself a new way of conducting the 
bhikkhu’s life, very different to the usual practice in 
Thailand at that time, and he attracted to him a 
number of other bhikkhus who also chose to follow 
this new interpretation and naturally accepted the 


Formation Prince as their leader. He and his followers also 
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moved from Wat Mahathat, which was in the centre 
of the city, to Wat Samorai, presently named Wat 
Rajathivas, which was then on the outskirts of the 
city and in which the Prince had once resided with 
some satisfaction. This virtual creation of a new 
sect of the Sangha in Thailand was obviously 
regarded by the other bhikkhus and some lay 
enemies of the Prince with suspicion and disfavoutr. 
King Rama III, however, was fair-minded enough 
to call in the Prince and question him on his 
interpretation of the Buddhist Texts as well as test 
the Prince’s ability toread the Texts in their original 
languages. When these were found to be of very 
high standard, the King disregarded all disquieting 
complaints and allowed the Prince to pursue his own 
way of reform. He, besides, bestowed on the Prince 
ae high rank in the ecclesiastical order, giving 
im virtual autonomy to rule over his group of 
followers and lead them in his own fashion. He made 
aoe 4 request of the Prince, that the latter move 
: e outskirts to be the abbot of a wat nearer 
e centre of town and Wat Mai was chosen for this 
aan ane Rama III also made three significant 
Mg = on this Occasion. He first changed the name 
at Mai to Wat Bovoranives meaning th 
ce of the Bovorn, the title of Sees 
. of the Deputy 





King. He ordered a residence building from within 
the compound of the Grand Palace to be literally 
moved brick by brick into Wat Bovoranives to be 
used as the ‘kuti’ of the new Abbot Prince who 
was also asked to come in and choose whatever he 
fancied from the properties of the late Deputy King, 
and the choice finally fell on a beautifully bound set 
of the Buddhist Canonical Texts. The Abbot Prince 
was also given a procession by land and water with 
the full regalia of a Deputy King in his simple 
journey from one wat toanother. It was thus made 
clear by the King that the bhikkhu Prince Mongkut 
was from then on to be regarded as equivalent to 
his Deputy King, especially as that position had 
been left vacant since the death of the last incum- 
bent in 1832. 

Thus Wat Mai under its new name became at 
onestroke not only the Residence of the Deputy King, 
but also the centre of a new and flourishing sect of 
Thai bhikkhus. These followers of Prince Mongkut 
went commonly under the name of T’hammayut 
(Pali: Dhammayuttika), signifying their strict 
adherence to the dhamma or Teachings of the 
Buddha. The Prince did not bring all of his followers 
with him, but let some remain at Wat Samorai and 
sent some to spread the new interpretation in other 
wats, thus expanding the influence of the new 
teaching and discipline. All the same, Wat 
Bovoranives could not help rapidly growing into a 
very important headquarters for learning and 
attracted to it not only bhikkhus from outside the 

original group, but also a number of young men 
wanting to be ordained. From the five which were 
left in late 1836, the bhikkhus of Wat Bovoranives 
at the final period of his abbotship grew to number 
a full capacity of 130 to 150 during the pansa or four 
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months of the rains retreat. This number onl 
decreased slightly to around 130 at the end of thit 
period, meaning that this latter number actuill 
wanted to remain as permanent bhikkhus, probablj 
attracted by the lively scholarship and respectable 
discipline of the new sect created by the Prince. 


The Prince was also distinguished for the 
various reforms which he made to the various 1 
gious ceremonies as well as establishing many 0% 
ceremonies in commemoration of significant re 
gious events. His initiative and example in tii 
direction paved the way for the great reforms 
developments which were to follow in the su 
ing generations. 


With the increase in residents and activité 
Wat Bovoranives also went through a rapid peri 
of expansion and changes in its buildings. The 
bhikkhus’ living quarters, in particular, were it 
creased rapidly in number. The main precindé 
around the uposatha were also completed #® 
furnished with all the necessities of their functiom 
with a few more buildings added according to ne 
and suitability. The Abbot Prince also set ane# 
boundary for the uposatha so that the area for offic! 
functions could cover the whole central building 
and not just the north wing. 


In April 1851, King Rama III passed away at 
the next day, the Chief Minister of the Court ® 
representative of the Council of Princes and Pee 
came to Wat Bovoranives to invite the Abb? 
Prince Mongkut to ascend the Throne. The Prin® 
signified his consent in the usual method of a bhi 
khu by remaining silent and the next day, he lel 
the life of a bhikkhu to take over regal dutic 
Prince Mongkut stayed in the Sangha for twenty 








Somdet Phra Maha Samana Chao 
Krom Phraya Pavares Variyalongkorn. 
Second Abbot from 2394-2435 BE. 
(1851-1892 A.D.) 
He was Preceptor of H.M. King Rama V, Chulalongkorn, 
at the time he became a bhikkhu. 
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H.M. King Raima V when he was ordained as a bhikkhu. 
Picture taken at the Phra Buddha Ratanasathan Montiraram in the Grand Pala 
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NAMES OF BHIKKHUS IN GROUP PHOTOGRAPH 


taken at 


THE PHRA BUDDHA RATANASATHAN 
MONTIRARAMA CHAPEL 


at the time when 
H.M. King Chulalongkorn, Rama V 


was ordained as a bhikkhu 


B.E. 2416 


(From left to right ) 


H.M. King Chulalongkorn, Rama V. 
Prince Arunnibhagunakorn, Wat Rajbopit 
Phra Sugunganaphorn ( Nim ) Wat Kreuavan 
Krom Meun Bovorn Rangsee Suriyabhandu 
Phra Rajaupaddhayacariya Wat Bovoranives Vihara 
Phra Candragocaragun 

(Yim, Candaramsi ) Wat Makutakasatriyaram 
Phra Phimalatham 

(Tap, Buddhasiri ) Wat Somanatvihara 
Phra Ariyamuni (Meuan) Wat Boromnivas 
Phra Prommuni (Sri ) Wat Pathumkongka 
Phra Sadsanasophon (Sa, Pussadevo) 
Phra Rajakammavacacariya Wat Rajphradit 


seven years altogether and he had been Abbot of 
Wat Bovoranives for exactly fourteen years and 
eighty-two days. King Mongkut reigned as King 
Rama IV for altogether a momentous period of 
seventeen years, six months and fourteen days before 
passing away from the effects of a malarial fever 
contracted on an expeditionary trip to the southern 
coast to watch a total eclipse of the sun which he 
himself had predicted through his own claculations, 
to the disbelief of many astrologers of that time. 
His Reign has gone down in Thai history as being 
the most active in modernizing the whole concept 
of Thai government and even the ordinary way of 
life, thus marking the turning point which was later 
to lead to the salvation of Thai independence from 
western colonialism. Having spent over half of his 
active life as a bhikkhu, however, King Mongkut 
could not help still being actively interested in re- 
ligious affairs even while responsible for the tem- 
poral duties, and he still felt obviously most invol- 
ved in the affairs of the wat of which he had been 
Abbot for over fourteen years. Wat Bovoranives, 
therefore, did not really leave his care and the Royal 
attention which it received since the acquirement of 
its new name established its historical tie to the 
Throne and helps to explain why it has become the 
foremost wat in Thailand. 


Indeed, Wat Bovoranives was also fortunate in The Second 
that it was never lacking in able abbots after the Abbot,Somdet 
departure of Prince Mongkut. Immediate succession Phra Maha 
devolved by seniority, and also by complete approval Samana Chao 
of King Mongkut, on another Prince who was a Krom Phraya 
bhikkhu. This one was born in 1809, with the name Pavares Va- 
of Prince Rerksa, son of Krom Phra Rajavang riyalongkorn 
Bovorn Maha Senanuraksa, a Deputy King to 2394-2435 B.E. 
Rama II. He had been ordained since very young (1851-1892A.D.) 
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as a novice or s@manera and, with a brief interrup- 
tion because of smallpox, stayed in the Order 
for the rest of his long life, residing first in Wat 
Mahathat where he became a member of the first 
group of disciples of the bhikkhu Prince Mongkut. 
He did not follow the latter to Wat Samorai but he 
immediately moved to Wat Bovoranives when 
Prince Mongkut became Abbot there and rose 
rapidly in the Prince’s favour as well as in the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy to become a sort of assistant 
to the Abbot. Thus when Prince Mongkut left the 
wat to ascend the Throne, the bhikkhu Prince 
Rerksa was ready and very suitable for assuming 
the duties of the Abbot. On ascending the Throne, 
King Mongkut raised the Royal rank of the new 
Abbot to that of Krom Meun with the titular 
name of Bovorn Rangsee Suriyabhandu. As would 
be obvious, King Mongkut had expressed the 
wish after his accession to the Throne that all 
of his sons who wished to enter the Sangha for a 
period should reside in Wat Bovoranives as the first 
choice or in some other wats which he himself 
had later restored or established as secondary choices. 
The Celestial Princes in line for the throne especially 
should reside in Wat Bovoranives. A tradition was 
thus established as such which has been followed 
long oe oe death down to the 
present day and the list of Royal personages who 
have been bhikkhus at Wat fone at i ae 
or another is now a lengthy one with new additions 
obviously forthcoming. Prince Chulalongkorn, the 
eldest son of King Mongkut by his Queen Consort 
who later become King Rama V, also chose +6 
become ordained for a period in 1866, under the 
tutelage of the Abbot Prince. At that time. Prince 
Chulalongkorn had not reached the age of 20 and 


thus he could only be a samanera and he stayed in 
the wat for six months. In 1873, just before his 
coronation but when he had already been King for 
some time, King Rama V again chose to enter the 
Sangha for a while, this time as a bhikkhu, but he 
chose to reside this short period of fifteen days in a 
small chapel within the Royal Palace called Phra 
Buddha Ratanasathan Montiraram. The Abbot 
Prince of Wat Bovoranives was again invited to 
preside over the ordination ceremony in that Royal 
Chapel and became again a sort of tutor to the Royal 
bhikkhu. As a token of gratitude, therefore, and in 
recognition of long and distinguished services, 
King Chulalongkorn in that same year promoted the 
Abbot Prince to the high Royal Title of Krom Phra 
with the new titular name of Pavares Variyalong- 
korn, and later elevated him once more to Krom 
Somdet Phra which was changed in a later time to 
Somdet Krom Phraya. The Abbot Prince was also 
given the highest rank of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
that of Supreme Patriarch. The Abbot Prince died 
from old age and through the effects of an unfortunate 
fallin the year 1892, when he was 84 years old, 
having been a bhikkhu for all the 64 years of his 
adult life and the Abbot of Wat Bovoranives for 
over 4] years. 


Apart from having been Preceptor or upajjhaya 
to a King and several Princes during ordination as 
members of the Sangha, the Abbot Prince Pavares 
is probably best remembered today for the name 
given to a set of small Buddha images cast by him 
during his life-time. These tiny metal images were 
cast in the tradition of “Phra Kling”, with a hollow 
inside containing a small piece of metal so that when 
shaken, the image would create a small ringing 
sound which is the meaning of the Thai word 


“Phra Kling 
Pavares’, 

a small image 
cast by the 

second Abbot 
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“kling”. Only a small number of about thirty 
were recorded as being made, and with their rare 
beauty and perfection, including the high superna- 
tural power which they are believed by later genera- 
tions to have acquired, these images have turned into 
priceless objects sought after by collectors all over 
the country. Wat Bovoranives itself possesses 
only one perfect specimen of this image in its 
museum, but at least this one should be completely 
authentic while all the others in outside possession 
always contain at least some grains of doubt as to 
their authenticity, especially as when all the images, 
which their owners claim to be genuine, are counted 
together, their total will far exceed the total number 
which is known to have been originally produced. 


The Third The next Abbot of Wat Bovoranives, again 
Abbot, —_ another Prince, is without question the most cele- 


Somdet Phra brated bhikkhu in the ecclesiastical history of 


Maha Thailand and probably one of the top three or 


Samana Chao four most celebrated men in the modern history of 
Krom Phraya Thai scholarship and administration. He was born 


Vajiraiina- on the 12th of April 1860, son of King Mongkut 


varorasa It was said that at the time of his birth the clear 


2435-2464 B.E. blue sky became suddenly overcast and there burst 
(1892-1921A.D.)forth a heavy rain which soon inundated the 
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palace grounds. Taking into account this natural 
omen and the astrological chart of his birth, his 
Royal Father gave him a name which was con- 
nected in several ways with Buddhist legends. 
One day, when the Buddha was sitting in meditation 
at the foot of the mucalinda tree in third week 
after His Enlightenment, there occurred a sudden 
downpour which lasted for seven days. The Naga 
King Mucalinda came and offered protection by 
spreading his hood over the Buddha’s head and 
coiling himself around the Buddha’s body, as 










































Somdet Phra Maha Samana Chao Krom Phraya Vajirafianavarorasa 
Third Abbot from 2435—2464 B.E. 
(1892-1921 A.D.) 
He was Preceptor of H.M. King Rama VI, Vajiravudh 
and H.M. King Rama VII, Prajadhipok 
at the time they were ordained as bhikkhus, before ascending the throne. 





depicted in a pose of the prevalent Buddha’s images 
meant to be worshipped particularly by anyone born 
on a Saturday. When the rain had stopped, the 
Naga King uncoiled himself and turned himself 
into a man and stood in front of the Buddha. Thus, 
the name which the Prince’s Royal Father gave 'to 
him was Manussanagamanawa. The word Ma- 
nussanaga is an epithet of the Buddha and occurs 
together with Ahinaga, which is an epithet of the 
Naga King (Serpent King). Manussanaga is 
equivalent to Purisaratana (Excellent Man) and 
Mahapurisa (Great Man). These names are given 
to one who is excellent or sublime among human 
beings, namely the Buddhas and Kings. The literal 
meanings of Manussanaga are: a young serpent who 
can turn himself into a man at will, anda man who 
is excellent among men. 


Another legend has it that another Naga was 
so impressed by the Buddha’s teachings that he 
turned himself into a man and asked to be ordained 
as a bhikkhu, which was duly done. While asleep in 
his cell one day, however, his human body turned 
back into its natural form of a serpent, causing great 
alarm and consternation to his fellow bhikkhus 
who had come upon him unexpectedly. The Naga 
reluctantly agreed to leave the Sangha and it caused 
the Buddha to decree that each man must truth- 
fully avow before his ordination that he 'was in fact 
a natural human being. It was also said that this 
Naga-bhikkhu would only agree to leave the 
Sangha if it was also decreed that all those people 
who were about to become ordained, having had 
their heads shaved in preparation and wearing 
white robes, would also be called by the term 
‘Naga’. This, in fact, is the case up to the present 
day but the real origin of the term varies and is 
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still open to question, Besides, the term ‘Naga,’ 
apart from meaning a serpent, also refers to an 
elephant, which is symbolic of strength and 
endurance and is one of the epithets given to the 
Lord Buddha and the Arahants, meaning those 
who have achieved absolute enlightenment. 


Prince Manussanaga certainly lived up to his 
name early as he showed himself to be a brilliant 
student, especially in the Thai and ancient Pali 
languages as well as English. He also became a 
samanera for a period at the age of 14, and when 
he achieved maturity at the age of 20, he was 
ordained a bhikkhu. As was told by him to some 
of his intimates, when one day during the first 
term of his bhikkhu life, King Chulalongkorn, who 
was also his respected half-brother, came to his 
residence and bowed low to him to pay homage, 
he decided then and there that he would stay in the 
Sangha in order to deserve that homage of his 
brother and King. From that time on he dedicated 
himself wholly to religious affairs, first of all to the 
study of the Canonical Texts until he was so well 
versed in them that he could teach the Dhamma 
and the Pali language to all grades of students at 
that time. From then on he turned to ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, starting with educational arrangements 
and ranging far and wide into administration as he 
rose rapidly in the ecclesiasical hierarchy out of 
sheer ability and learning. King Rama V had 
promoted him in 1881, in Royal rank to that of 
Krom Meun with the titular title of Va ijirananava- 
rorasa meaning a great son of Vajiraiiana (dia- 
mond of knowledge) which had been the religious 
name of the bhikkhu Prince Mongkut. Except 
for a few years near the beginning of his life as a 
bhikkhu when he went to stay in Wat Makutkasat 





H.M. King Rama VI, Vajiravudh, at the time he was ordained as a bhikkhu before ascending the throne, photographed 


with his Royal Uncle, Somdet Phra Maha Samana Chao Krom Phraya Vajirafianavarorasa, 


and his younger brother Prince Mahidol of Songkhla (father to the present King) 


ordained as a novice, in front of the uposatha hall. 








H.M. King Rama VII, Prajidhipok, at the time he was ordained as a bhikkhu before ascending the throne, photographed 


with the navaka (newly ordained) bhikkhus in front of the uposatha hall. 


to do service to a respected teacher of his who was 
residing there, Prince Vajirafianavarorasa stayed 
in Wat Bovoranives. In 1906, he became the head 
of the Thammayut Sect and in 1910, took over the 
duties of the Supreme Patriarch of all Thailand. 
As Supreme Patriarch, and even before that as a 
high ranking officer in the ecclesiastical order, he 
spent a great deal of time in regulating and stream- 
lining the affairs, not only of the wat or of the 
Thammayut Sect, but also of the whole ecclesias- 
tical body of Thailand. Having also been upaj- 
jhaya to Crown Prince Vajiravuth when this latter 
entered the Sangha in 1905, and resided at Wat 
Bovoranives, the Prince was also promoted in Royal 
rank by Prince Vajiravuth, who had then become 
King Rama VI, to the highest one of Somdet 
Krom Phraya with the same titular name, and to 
the rank of Supreme Patriarch. He died from a 
form of tuberculosis, contracted from sheer hard 
work and physical exhaustion in the year 1921, 
being 62 years of age and having been a bhikkhu 
for 42 years of which he was Abbot of Wat 
Bovoranives for 29 years and Supreme Patriarch for 
12 years. In 1917, he also had the honour of being 
upajjhaya to Prince Prajathipok who ascended the 
throne as King Rama VII five years after the 
Supreme Patriarch’s death. 


A detailed biography of the Prince’s work and 
achievements would take an enormous volume by 
itself and even a summary would be beyond the 
scope of this guide-book. All that can be done 
is to gloss over some significant aspects in sweeping 
terms and allow the reader’s imagination to do the 
rest. The foremost area of his devotion was the 
general reform of Buddhist education. Even that 
long time after the emergence of the learned 


The work 
and writings 
of Prince 
Patriarch 
Vajiranana- 
varorasa 
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Thammayut Sect, Buddhist education on the whole 
was still a very haphazard affair where most 
bhikkhus were still content to study and to teach 
only what he could gather from his most immediate 
surroundings, causing enormous discrepancies in the 
knowledge and understanding of the Buddhist faith 
and even in matters of the Pali language which had 
been dead for centuries and which should therefore 
have been absolutely fixed. With the confusion 
reigning among the bhikkhus, the situation with the 
laymen was far worse for the bhikkhus did not know 
how to communicate effectively, and those who did 
probably would not have known the right things to 
communicate. Prince Vajirafanavarorasa there- 
fore tackled this problem from the lowest level 
and in all aspects. He first of all laid down 
the courses of Buddhist study both for bhikkhus 
and for laymen at all levels. He even made the 
drastic change of turning the method of examining 
bhikkhus from the traditional oral examination to the 
more convenient written way and he detailed exactly 
when and how these examinations should take 
place for each of the grades which he had consti- 
tuted. But to set the framework was not enough, 
the bhikkhu Prince also sat down to compose all 
the various textbooks which should go with his 
programme of study as well as to compose those 
which he considered to be of benefit to the public at 
large or to Buddhist scholarship. In the end, his 
enormous literary output has come to include works 
of all kinds in both the Thai and Pali languages, 
being apart from textbooks, collections of sermons, 
translations, explanations, discussions and commen- 
taries. Each kind was divided again into those 
written for the bhikkhus and those prepared for 


laymen, taking into account the need and condition 
of the whole cross-section of Thai Buddhists. 


The Prince not only set up these new courses 
and wrote these new books, but he also personally 
supervised their functioning and records now remain 
as to how he personally corrected and commented 
on the first group of written examinations taken 
by the bhikkhus according to his new programme. 
He furthermore re-organized the whole system of 
Buddhist teaching and gave attention for the first 
time to the raising of the standard of religious 
teaching in the provinces outside the capital city. 
For this latter purpose, he travelled far and wide all 
over the Kingdom to learn the true conditions at 
first hand. His administrative duties and innova- 
tions were doubled when he became Supreme 
Patriarch for he also set about to transform 
the administrative system of ecclesiastical Thai- 
land into something approaching a workable 
order. Here again he had to travel to all corners 
of the Kingdom to explain his new methods to the 
provincial bhikkhus or mostly to convince them 
that this new orderly method would be better 
than their old haphazard existence. There is not 
much more one can say of the Prince than that 
those new programmes of his, both in the 
educational and administrative spheres, turned the 
situation of Buddhism in Thailand into something 
far different and far easier to understand than it 
was when he first took over. Furthermore, even 
now at a period of over fifty years after his 
death, those new courses of study, and especially 
all the text books composed by him, are still in 
constant and continuous use all over the country, 
with only a few innovations needing to be 
made to follow the changing circumstances of the 
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times. General education and local administration 
in those days being also closely connected with the 
wats and the bhikkhus, the bhikkhu Prince was 
called upon by the King and the authorities to 
assist in laying down a new framework of education 
and was appointed director of public education, 
particularly in the provincial areas. 


The most remarkable aspect, as has been 
confirmed by all who had come into contact with 
him, was the constant serenity and humility which 
governed his character all through his very active 
life. The introduction to a book of his called 
‘ Navakovada’, being a book of simple instructions 
for newly ordained bhikkhus and samaneras, 
probably sums it up best as follows: 


“As a Sangharaja (Supreme Patriarch), he 
willingly devoted his life to the progress of 
Buddhism and to the welfare and happiness of the 
bhikkhus all over the land. As a bhikkhu he 
regarded himself as a member of the Sangha who 
was allowed no special privilege as far as the vinaya 
(discipline) was concerned and who, in spite of 
his birth and authority, was friendly, accessible 
and informal to everyone. As a scholar, no cost 
was ever spared by him to raise the standard of 
study and practice in his land.” 


The results of all this to the historical significance 
of Wat Bovoranives need hardly be stressed. It 
naturally became firmly established as the centre of 
Buddhist education and administration and has 
remained so up to the present day. The standard 
of scholarship at the wat was, of course, 
the highest during the abbotship of Prince 
Vajirafianavarorasa, but it has been maintained 
at this level as far as possible. The first Buddhist 




















Somdet Phra Sangharaj Chao (Supreme Patriarch) 
Krom Luang Vajirafidnavongse. 
Fourth Abbot from 2464—2501 B.E. 


(1921-1958 A.D.) 
He was Preceptor of H.M. King Rama IX, Bhumibol Adulyadej, 
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institution of higher learning, which was later to 
become the Mahamakuta Buddhist University, 
was also founded within the area of the wat and 
counted the bhikkhus of the wat among the 
first group of instructors and students. All the 
meetings of the High Ecclesiastical Council of 
Thailand were also held in the wat for a long 
time and, even after the demise of the Prince, the 
° wat continues to serve as an administrative 
centre of the Thai Sangha. Indeed it could be 
said without exaggeration that Wat Bovoranives 
has since become the most important and the most 
significant wat in Thailand in all aspects except 
perhaps in the area of its grounds which are of 
course limited because of its location in the centre 
of a bustling capital city. But even in this aspect 
the story of Wat Bovoranives Vibara is somewhat 
unique. At the time when Wat Bovoranives was 
developing and increasing its influence, its neighbour, 
Wat Rangsee was falling into a sad state of de- 
terioration and neglect. It was for this reason, 
during the incumbency of Prince Patriarch Vaji- 
rafianavarorasa, H.M. King Rama VI, Vajiravudh 
decreed that Wat Rangsee should be merged under 
the administration of Wat Bovoranives Vihara. 
The area of the wat which was formerly Wat 
Rangsee, was from that time on known as Kana 
Rangsee, one of the many groups or sub-divisions of 
Wat Bovoranives Vihara. 


g his term as a bhikkhu, 





All that remains for the following Abbots of The Fourth 
Wat Bovoranives to do is to carry on the high Abbot, Somdet 
tradition handed down to them by the first three Phra Krom 
most remarkable incumbents. Yet it attests to the Luang Vajira- 
truth of the presumption that a highly maintained nanavongse 
atmosphere would always produce persons of high 2464-2501 B.E. 
calibre when all the following Abbots so far have(1921-1958A.D.) 
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H.M. King Rama IX, Bhumibol Adulyadej, ordained as bhikkhu in 2499 B.E. for 15 days. Here photographed in 


the Phra Panya residence, His Majesty is seen seated with the requisites he will use durin 
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managed to distinguish themselves in some 
original way. The position of Abbot remained 
within the Royal Family for the fourth successive 
time when it was taken over by the then Phra 
Nanavarabharana, for he was born in 1872, as 
Momrajawongse Chuen Napavongse, son of His 
Serene Highness Prince Thanom Napavongse and 
his consort Mom Em. He also became a bhikkhu 
on achieving maturity at the age of 20 and 
remained in the Sangha for the rest of his life. He 
was also a devoted scholar and quickly rose in 
educational qualifications as well as in the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy to become quite a senior 
administrator when he became Abbot at the age of 
forty-nine. His main task involved carrying on 
the high tradition of his predecessors and there was 
no doubt that this was done most effectively both 
in the sphere of scholarship and administration. 


In 1945, he too was appointed the Supreme 
Patriarch of Thailand and, being a distant relative 
of King Mongkut, was given the titular name 
of Somdet Phra Vajiratanavongse. Towards the 
end of his life, in the year 1956, the present 
Monarch of Thailand, His Majesty King 
Bhumibol Adulyadej, chose to become ordained as a 
bhikkhu for a period of fifteen days, during which 
he resided in Wat Bovoranives, and the Supreme 
Patriarch also became ‘upajjhaya’ to His Majesty. 
For this significant honour, the Royal title of 
Krom Luang was added to the Supreme Patriarch’s 
name and this represented an extreme exception to 
the usual rule for a person of his comparatively 
low rank in the Royal Order, but it also bore 
effective evidence of his exceptional abilities and 
achievements. He died in 1958, at the age of eighty- 





Phra Prommuni (Suvacathera). Fifth Abbot from 2501—2504 B.E. 
(1958—1961 A.D.) 
He was Teacher on Dhamma to H.M. King Rama IX 
at the time he was a bhikkhu. 
The first Director of Mahamakut University. 
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Phra Sasana Sobhana (Suvaddhanathera). Sixth and present Abbot 
He was adviser to H.M. King Rama IX, Bhumibol Adulyadej, 
at the time he was ordained a bhikkhu and resident at the wat. 








H.M. King Rama IX when he was ordained as a Bhikkhu. 


Picture taken near the Disrobing Pavilion. 


five, having been Abbot of Wat Bovoranives for 
38 years and Supreme Patriarch for 13 years. 


The next Abbot, Phra Prommuni (Pin The Fifth 
Suvacathera), was born in Samut Songkram Abbot, Phra 
Province and was ordained in a wat there where Prommuni 
he stayed for four years before coming to Wat 2501-2504B.E. 
Bovoranives in 1932. It was a remarkable fact that (1958-19614. D. 
his family had been of the Christian faith, but he 
himself chose to follow the Buddhist faith and had 
come a very long way up in the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy. He died in 1961, after a distinguished career 
and is now particularly remembered for the special 
courses in meditation which he conducted for 
the bhikkhus of the wat as well as for the 
interested public. This programme of meditation 
has now become another distinguishing feature of 
the wat and has added another significant aspect 
to the already loaded fame of the wat. 


The present Abbot, (Charoen Suvaddhanathera) The Sixth 
presently holding the title of Phra Sasana Sobhana, —_ Abbot, 
was also born in the provinces, that of Kanchana- Phra Sasana 
buri, where he lived his early life and took ordina- Sobhana 
tion there asa samanera at the age of fourteen. He, 3B.E. 2504 
however, became distinguished early for his serenity (A.D. 1961) 
of spirit and very high intelligence. He moved to 
Wat Bovoranives while still a samanera and, at 
the age of twenty, was ordained a bhikkhu. 

He was also chosen to act as the guardian bhikkhu 
to His Majesty the King during the period of 
Royal Ordination. His evident abilities have 
moved him rapidly up in the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
and, in the year 1961, when he became the Abbot, 
he was also appointed to his present position of 
Phra Sasana Sobhana which is next in rank only 
to the five top ecclesiastical leaders who hold the 
title of Somdet. His fine scholarship has also led 
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H.M, King Rama LX, Bhumibol Adulyadej, presenting traditional offeri 
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him to study the English language in which he is 

now quite fluent and this has prompted his 

appointment as a member of the highest 

Ecclesiastical Council. The Abbot has established 

and encouraged extensive exchanges of religious 

personnel and ideas. Wat Bovoranives now has an 

institution for training bhikkhus who will be 

qualified to accept invitations from foreign countries 
to make the Teaching of the Buddha available to 
those countries. In the opposite direction, leading 
exponents of all religions have come to Wat 
Bovoranives for lectures and discussions and, above 
all, the number of foreigners of many nationalities 
who have become ordained and have stayed in Wat 
Bovoranives is also quite prominent. Apart from 
having carried on the high tradition of Wat 
Bovoranives to a very high degree, the present Abbot 
could therefore be said to have added even another 
distinguishing feature to the wat in having thus 
established it as a centre of foreign relations at the 
time when these are becoming so important owing 
to the ever narrowing distances between thecountries 
of the world through the rapid advances of modern 
technology. 


All in all, the history of Wat Bovoranives is 
probably best told, as has been done, by recounting 
the lives of its famous Abbots. It would help to 
explain why, from a comparatively humble beginning 
and possesing no physical features of great dimen- 
sion, the wat has become probably the front ranking 
ecclesiastical centre of the country. All foreign 
visitors should bear in mind, as they walk through 
the wat looking over the buildings and grounds, that 
within this comparatively small and insignificant 
compound, the history of the whole ecclesiastical 
body of Buddhist Thailand within the past 
pany or so has been made and continues to be 
made. 





CHAPTER II 
THE UPOSATHA PRECINCTS 


The uposatha and the main chedi form the 
central part of a wat and they usually are built in 
close proximity to one another, surrounded on all 
sides, except in the front, by various other im- 
portant buildings. These precincts are considered 
to be grounds more sacred than the rest of a 
wat which consists mainly of the bhikkhu’s quarters 
or various other buildings not used for strictly 
religious purposes, such as school buildings when 
they are attached toa wat. With the more opulent 
wats, the uposatha precincts are separately walled 
off which gives them a more secluded and serene 
look, and this is true of Wat Bovoranives except 
for the southern side where it is bound by a number 
of buildings containing bhikkhus’ quarters. Even 
so, here the bhikkhus’ quarters form the ‘kuti’ 
group which customarily is meant to represent 
that section of the wat most dedicated to meditative 
work and outlook as distinct from other activities. 


The trouble with the uposatha precincts of 
Wat Bovoranives is that it cannot be approached 
frontally except on lunar observance days, Sundays 
or days of special events such as the Royal Kathin 
ceremony. On all other days the main gate directly 
in front of the uposatha is closed. This gate is 
interesting in itself and, particularly when closed, 
one can see many people coming to pay respects to 
it, some with flowers or candles and joss sticks. 
Like all main gates of wats, it has panels with 
carvings of spirits guarding the gateway to an 
important place. Some wats would give the ap- 
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pearance of an ancient Chinese character to these 
carved figures, Wat Bovoranives being one of those 
few. The figures on these panels, representing the 
most powerful lords of the guardian spirits, are 
believed by many people to have supernatural powers 
which they sometimes use to help people in distress, 
or sometimes against people who are disrespectful, 
hence the flowers and other kinds of offerings to 
bribe or placate them. 


If one stands facing the gate, even on the out- 
side, one can see on the right or to the west a 
small pavilion built at wall-top level with a small 
entrance which seems to open onto the empty space 
above the pavement. This is, in fact, a very signifi- 
cant pavilion called the ‘Pavilion for Disrobing’. 
A wat which has such a pavilion declares, as it 
were, to the public that it always receives kathin 
robes from the King himself who, in olden days, 
did not come by car but was carried to the wats on 
the Golden Palanquin of State. This ancient 
ceremony was revived in modern times on the 7th 
of December 1963, when the present Monarch was 
carried in Royal Progress around the city in cele- 
bration of the completion of his third cycle or 36th 
birthday anniversary. The parade, indeed, stopped 
half-way at Wat Bovoranives where His Majesty 
used this pavilion as the entry-way into the uposatha 
to pay his respects to the Buddha images inside. 


For the sake of convenience, let us suppose 
that one could enter the precincts from the main 
gate. One would then be directly facing the main 
steps of the uposatha which is by far the most 
important place in the wat and should be given the 
most attention. On the outside, the uposatha is 


distinguished by its roof set in the style of a Chinese 
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The carved figures on the gate panels are 


The main gateway in front of the uposatha hall. 


the guardian spirits of the gateway called “‘seio gang” and are Chinese in appearance. 
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Frontal view of the uposatha hall. 


pavilion rather than one with many pointed spires 
usually associated with the Thai wat. The reason 
for this is not known and it could well have been 
determined by the personal preference of the first 
patron of the wat. The building consisted at one 
time of four wings in the form of a cross but, as 
has been told, the southern or back wing was pulled 
down to make room for the expansion of the chedi 
base and thus now only three wings are left standing 
with the northern one very much dominating. 

The whole building was originally built of 
brick and plaster, but recent renovations still in 
progress have placed beautiful white marble slabs 
over all the outside posts and walls which, when 
finished, will give a more imposing look to this 
main assembly hall. 

The uposatha is entered by walking between 
two bronze serpents up the few steps to the top 
where the main ‘sima’ or tablet marking the burial 
place of the first boundary stone, can be seen at eye 
level. On the gable end stands the sign of the 
Crown and the Sceptre which were the personal 
standards of King Mongkut, one of the wat’s most 
famous Abbots. From that centre, one can turn either 
right or left and proceed to either of the doors to 
enter the building. Once inside, a slight turn will 
take one into the centre of the hall where, at the 
far or southern end, completely dominating the scene 
with its resplendent golden beauty, sits one of the 
most revered ancient Buddhartipas in Thailand, 
known by the name of Phra Buddha Jinastha. 

Although there are several versions of the story Phra Buddha 
of its origin, several facts of history have now placed = Jinasiha 
the time of its casting with reasonable accuracy 
some time between 1257 and 1377, during the 
Reign of either the fifth or sixth King of Thailand 





’ Phra Buddha Suvannakhet or Luang Poh Toh. = 
Situated behind Phra Buddha Jinastha in the uposatha hall 
Khom style. 
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with the capital at Sukhothai (Pali: Sukhodaya). 
The fifth King of Sukhothai, called Li-Thai or 
Maha Dhammaraja I, comes closest to the legend 
concerning the casting. The legend says that a 
King came down from the north to attack the city of 
Sri Sachanalai and built a town called Phitsanuloke 
where he ordered the casting of three Buddhariipas 
of miraculous beauty, probably assisted in the task 
by a deva who came to earth and assumed the 
personage of a craftsman especially for this purpose. 
King Li-Thai was sent by his father from Sukhothai 
to rule over Sri Sachanalai for a while and, at the 
death of his father, there was chaos and rebellion in 
the capital of Sukhothai. Because of this he had 
to come down from Sri Sachanalai in the north 
to quell the chaos and rebellion before he could take 
his rightful place on the throne of Sukhothai. King 
Li-Thai was also extremely devout and learned in 
the Buddhist Scripture and Dhamma, hence his title 
of Maha Dhammaraja, and it has been pointed out 
that one of the distinguishing features of all three 
of the Buddha images is that the four fingers, apart 
from the thumb, are made to be of equal length. 
This was written down in the Scripture as being 
one of the attributes of the Buddha but was known 
in Thailand only after King Li-Thai had made a 
careful study of the Scripture. The manner in which 
the edge of the robe is draped over the shoulders, 
however, is typical of the Ceylonese method. Thus 
the images should come after the introduction of the 
Ceylon-based bhikkhus into Thailand, which dated 
them even later than King Li-Thai into the Reign 
of his successor, King Leur or Leu-Thai, probably 
some time around the year 1350. 


The three images found t i i 
ogether in a wat in 
Phitsanuloke were Phra Buddha Jinara@ja, (Buddha, 





the Victorious King), Phra Buddha Jinasiha 
(Buddha, the Victorious Lion ) and Phra Srisasada 
(the Great Teacher ). The first one still stands in 
its original vihara in Phitsanuloke, although an 
exact replica of it was ordered made by King Rama 
V and placed in the uposatha of Wat Benchamabo- 
pits (widely known as the Marble Temple). The 
history of Phra Srisasada will be told later in this 
book. Phra Buddha Jinasiha also stood in its original 
place a long time where it was visited and revered by 
many Thai Kings even after the capital had moved 
down to Ayuthaya. The Deputy King who built 
Wat Mai, however, took a liking to it and had it 
moved down to Bangkok in 1828 or 1829. This 
was effected by floating it down the rivers in one 
piece on a raft specially built for the purpose. Wat 
Mai at that time already had a main Buddha image 
in its uposatha and so the famous Sukhothai bronze 
had to remain in the back or southern wing until 
1838, when the Abbot Prince Mongkut, mindful of 
its great beauty and glorious history, asked and 
obtained permission from King Rama III to move it 
into the main hall in the north wing and placed it 
as the presiding image in front of the original one. 
Some refining touches were also made to the image 
but on the whole it remained in its original form 
and stands as an example of the fine craftsmanship 
of those ancient days. 


The Buddha image which was replaced as the 
principle image by Phra Buddha Jinasiha, was 
also brought down river on a raft from a 
distant province by the founder of Wat Mai. This 
image has become known as Luang Poh Toh 
(“The Great Royal Father’’) because of its large 
size, or Luaug Poh Petch, on account of its having 
come from Petchaburi Province where it was the 
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principle image at Wat Sra Tapan. It has been 
said that the name of this image is Phra Buddha 
Suvannakhet, but records affirming this are still 
lacking. Unlike Phra Buddha Jinasiha, Luang 
Por Toh, because of its large size, had to be floated 
down to Bangkok in several small sections. Both 
main images have a pair of disciples in attendance 
to them, in kneeling and standing positions. These 
disciple figures could be proved to be later additions 
to complete the sets, although legend would have it 
that each set of three came down to Bangkok 
together on a raft. 


Images of the In front of Phra Buddha Jinasiha and facing the 

three Prince viewers are now situated three life-sized figures of 

Patriarchs the three distinguished Abbot Princes of Wat Bo- 
voranives. From left to right in the spectator’s 
view—or right to left as they actually sit—are the 
figures of Krom Luang Vajirafanavongse, Krom 
Phraya Pavares Variyalongkorn and the illustrious 
Krom Phraya Vajirafianavarorasa, in that order. 
The two latter figures were ordered cast by King 
Vajiravudh (King Rama VI) in 1916 and 1919 
respectively, and were placed in the uposatha at the 
same time in 1921, while the first figure was a recent 
addition done at the express wish and permission 
of the present Monarch. 


Phra Further in front of the major images is situated 
Nirantarai a set of decorative stands divided into three sections 
of many layers where flowers and the various other 

articles of worship and decoration can be placed. 

The top layer of the middle section, however, is 

reserved on very special occasions for another 

important, although small, Buddharipa. Phra 
Nirantarai (‘Free from Danger’) was one of the 

eighteen cast by King Mongkut after the model of 

a golden image found by a farmer in Prachinburi 
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Phra Nirantarai. Named after a golden image found in Phrachinburi 

and designed and cast by King Rama IV Mongkut who wished to give 

them to the principal wats of the Dhammayuttika Sect in Bangkok 
and in the provincial towns. 


Buddha images cast by the Kings in 


commemoration of their ordinations: 
(center rear) Phra Buddha Nirantarai, King Rama IV; 
, (left rear) Phra Buddha Ninnadt, King Rama V; 
(right =) Phra Buddha Maravantabopidt, King Rama IX; 
= ae ae Phra Mahi Nagajina, King Rama VI; 
Gace wa =e Navarajbopidt, King Rama IX which was cast 
- Ah “ai ome (center front) A small cetiya containing 
ao, the hair of King Rama IV Mongkut. ' 
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Column painting in the uposatha hall depicting one 
stage in the “‘chalapichadt” or the six stages 
in the religious development of mankind. 


Wall mural (lower section) in the uposatha hall depicting the religious life 
and the daily life of the Thai people. 
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Province. The number eighteen represented the 
number of years which he reigned and he intended 
to send one to each of the wats in the Thammayut 
Sect. At his demise, King Chulalongkorn (King 
Rama V) had all the images gold-plated and 
distributed them to the Thammayut wats according 
to the wish of his Royal Father. At first, the 
wats displayed Phra Nirantarai all the time because 
they trusted in its magic poweras its name suggests. 
Phra Nirantarai was enshrined on the top layer of 
the middle section of the decorative stand in the 
uposatha hall of Wat Bovoranives until a few 
years ago when renovations were begun. At present 
it is kept in the Bh. P.R. Building. 


The uposatha of most prominent wats are 
usually also distinguished for their murals and this 
is no less true of Wat Bovoranives, although the 
damp weather is taking toll of some of them. The 
ones which immediately strike the visitor’s eyes are 
the panels on six pairs of square columns. On these 
are depicted figures of people engaged in various 
professions or wearing the garb which distinguish 
those professions. The religious meaning reflected 
in these scenes is indicated by the colour of the 
background of the columns themselves, Each row 
of columns represents six progressive stages in the 
religious development found in mankind. Although 
heavily decorated with floral designs, the background 
colour of each column reflects the ‘colour’ or state 
of the heart (citta) of the people depicted in these 
scenes. Starting at the northern end of the 
uposatha, nearest the doors, the paintings on the 
columns are as follows: 


First column: black background. This scene 


shows people engaged in the demeritorious occupa- 
tions of hunting and killing animals for fun. 


Column 
Paintings 
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The Murals: 





Second column: blue background. This scene 
shows that these people have a concern for justice, 
duly considering the nature of the crime before 
dealing out punishment. 

Third column: red background. This scene 
shows the four castes of people (nobles, priests, 
merchants and workers) in search of a true religion. 

Fourth column: yellow background. People 
of more pure heart, for example the upasaka and 
upasika (male and female devotees) as shown in 

this scene, who observe the teachings and moral 
precepts. 

Fifth column: off-white background. People 
who have discarded their earthly occupations and 
have become bhikkhus, hermits or other kinds of 
holy men bent solely on seeking a spiritual salvation. 


Sixth column: pure white background. People 


who have managed to achieve the highest stage of 
religious enlightenment, such as the Buddha and 
His Arahants or enlightened disciples. 


Further back on the lower level of the three 


lower section walls are depicted the various scenes connected with 
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the Buddhist activities and customs of the people 

of Thailand. There are altogether fifteen central 

actions starting from the western or right wall if 

one stands facing the main Buddhariipa. One sees 
first the preparations for an ordination ceremony, 
and then the question-and-answer part of the 
ceremony itself, the telling of the anusasana (ad- 
monitions— the 4 things which should be done and 
the 4 things which should not be done) to the new 
bhikkhu at the completion of the ordination cere- 
~— followed by the daily routine of a newly or- 
a bhikkhu such as listening to the advice of his 
rs or attending chanting in the uposatha. The 


fourth picture also depicts listening to the patimok- 
kha recitation, laymen and women coming to make 
merit, performing the upajjhavat (the duties to- 
wards one’s Preceptor ), and the giving of religious 
instruction to the new bhikkhu and to the children 
living in the wat as well, who, in return, tend to the 
comforts of their teachers. Then it is the period of 
pansa or rains retreat when those who have spent 
this term as bhikkhus in the wat return to present 
their spiritual teachers with appropriate gifts of the 
season. The people of the community also come 
more often to the wat during this period to attend 
the chanting services and listen to the sermons. On 
Buddhist observance days, in particular on the full 
moon day of the twelfth lunar month, bhikkhus 
observing dhutanga practices and living alone in the 
countryside and forests also come into the nearest 
wat to join in the uposatha sangha kamma and lay 
people float kra thang (small boats with offerings 
of candles and incense, etc.) on the rivers and 
waterways, After another panel of general activi- 
ties of the everyday routine in the wat, the pansa 
or period of rains retreat comes to an end marked 
by the ceremony of presenting and the making of 
kathin robes. Kathin can only take place in the 
period within one month after the end of the pansa, 
and offerings of a similar kind are given but go by 
a different term and the ceremony differs by having 
the gifts placed on the branches of a tree which 
are then offered to the bhikkhus who observed 
the pansa in a particular wat, in order to represent 
the action of the bhikkhus during the time of the 
Buddha when they had to look for the discarded 
cloth on the wayside or pick up the robes of the 
dead in the cemetery. Besides the pansa, there 
are other festivities which take place in the wat or 
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around the sacred shrines on special days such as 
Visakha Puja, which falls on the one day of the 
full moon in the sixth month of the old calendar. 
The one day of Visakha Puja commemorates 
three different days in the life of the Buddha—the 
day of His Birth, the day of His Enlightenment and 
the day of His Passing Away. Also outside pansa, 
the bhikkhus usually go away from their wats on 
retreats into the forests to practice more concentrated 
meditation and to undertake certain of the ascetic 
practices [Pali: dhutanga]. Then there are two 
panels depicting the way a bhikkhu who has com- 
mitted quite a serious offence according to the 
Vinaya (disciplinary code) could purify himself of 
that offence and a bhikkhu teaching reading and 
writing to the s@manera (novices) and boys of the 
wat. 


The last panel is. from an old funny tale. A 
very thin sick layman passed by a temple one day 
where a group of monks were sitting together chat- 
ting. One monk, on seeing this layman, said, “A 
sugar-fellow is coming, we will have sugar soon.’ 
The layman heard this and became very angty 
because this word ‘sugar-fellow’ meant that he 
would die soon. The monks would then go to his 
cremation ceremony and receive the! customaty 
offering of sugar. He therefore thought to take 
revenge and took care of himself until he recovered 
and then spread the false news that he had died of 
that sickness. He sent someone to invite a group 
of four monks to come to his house to chant, as it 
was the general custom, and he laid down ina cofiil 
with a stick in his hand to await the coming of the 

monks. When the monks had arrived and had 
seated themselves and the chanting had gotten ul- 
derway, the disguised ghost made a ‘ghost-noise’ 
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Wall mural (upper section) in the uposatha hall in a European setting symbolizing 
a virtue of the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha. King Rama IV Mongkut considered having such murals 


in the uposatha halls of all the principal wats of the Dhammayuttika Sect. 
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and leaped out of his coffin with his stick in his hand. 
The monks became so frightened that they ran 
from their seats and fled with the disguised ghost 
hot in pursuit. 


On the top part of the same three walls over the 
windows and the doors are depicted another sixteen 
scenes which should be of particular interest to the 
visitors—even to those familiar with wast—for they 
are all distinctly European in style and character. 
All the murals are believed to have been painted at 
the time when Prince Mongkut was Abbot of the 
wat, probably by an old artist called In Khohng. 
The person who had the artist depict these European 
scenes and the source from which he took them 
both remaina mystery. It may be assumed, though, 
that Prince Mongkut gave his consent to this 
Strange phenomenon and that the European scenes 
probably came from some of the books which had 

given to him by Christian missionaries, with 
whom he was closely acquainted and from whom he 
obtained his very useful knowledge of English. In 
any case, all the scenes are very significant for 
each one symbolizes a virtue of the Buddha, His 
Teachings of the Dhamma, and His Disciples, the 
Sangha. For example, the first panel shows doctors 
tending patients in a hospital, signifying the Buddha 
as the cleanser of evils from the sick spirits of men. 
The second panel shows clouds of rain pouring down 
On rejoicing people covered with dirt in a dusty 
Village, again the Buddha and His Dhamma cooling 
and cleansing the people of the impurities which 
bind them to the cycle of rebirth. Next we see the 
Scene of a horse race, one of the epithets given to 
the Buddha being the best possible trainer of men 
and hence the best trained horses shown in 
an orderly race. Of obviously similar significance 


The Murals: 
upper section 


showing 
figures in 
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are all the following scenes: a doctor removing 
arrows from those who have been struck, a preacher 
exhorting people to be joyful, a doctor again re- 
moving obstructions from the eyes of people, a scene 
of a bright full moon shining over very friendly 
people consuming a rare delicacy. The eighth panel 
is divided into two parts: at the top people being 
cured by medicine found only on the legendary 
mountains, and under that, the scene of parents 
distributing money to their children. It is followed 
by the scene of a Prince being given a bath and 
dressed in beautiful clothes, the sun shining on a 
dark world, a man burning away the useless trees 
of the forests to prepare the ground for cultivation, 
a forgiver of everything forgiving everyone, a man 
pointing out the best path for the people to follow 
in order to reach a place of peace and joy, a rich 
man distributing money to the public, a galleon 
loaded with treasures safely navigated by an able 
captain over the ocean and intoa port, a gold mine 
being indicated to the people—some of whom are 
already extracting the precious mineral, a huge pond 
full of beautiful and fragrant lotuses swarmed 
over by hungry bees, and lastly people again consu- 
ming the vein of precious stones in a mine. 


The top part of the three walls have clouds with 
some figures of devas on them to represent the sky 
just as the whole wall behind the presiding images 
also depicts scenes of deva realm with devas 
rejoicing at the Enlightenment of the Buddha. 


These are representative of the usual scenes depicted 
on such walls in all wats. 


The left and right wings are separate and 
smaller halls, each housing a standing image of the 
Buddha with a pair of disciples. These are quite 


old, for there are records left that they were placed 
in the wat during the Reign of King Rama III by 
the Deputy King who built Wat Mai. 


Leaving the uposatha by the same way we 
entered, and returning to the main gate, we see 
two open pavilions called the Red Pavilions on 
each side by the front wall of the wat. These are 
used as dining places for the bhikkhus or for 
other functions on special occasions. Nearer to 
and flanking the uposatha on each side are two 
stupa structures with hollowed insides, each con- 
taining a Buddhartipa. The image in the left or 
eastern stupa is a standing image of the Dvaravadi 
period which the Abbot Prince Vajirafianavarorasa 
selected from among many to bring down from a 
wat in Lopburi Province and has been said to be a 
rare specimen of artistic significance deserving to 
be in a museum. The image in the right stupa 
has an equally interesting history in that it was one 
of a set of five brought by King Rama V from Java 
where he paid a State visit in 1896. The Javanese 
form of Buddhism believed that the Buddha was 
created by an Almighty in Heaven always in a set 
of five representing the five meditative powers of 
that Almighty, and thus the images are also cast 
or built in sets of five. King Rama V placed the 
other four which he brought back in Wat 
Rajathivas or Wat Samorai where Prince Mongkut 
also resided for a long time as a bhikkhu. Where the 
front Buddhariipa is small such as in the eastern 
stupa, another image is also placed at the back, but 
it is usually of little significance. These two 
stupas were origininally built as small belfries but 


were adapted into niches for the Buddharipas 
in 1912. 
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The Buddha’s On the western side by the wall and on the 
Footprint same level as the stupa stands another small pavil- 
ion housing a slab containing the Buddha's 
Footprint, a relic that each wat likes to possess, 
and this one was originally brought down by the 
Deputy King from the Province of Chainat. It 
was kept in the palace until King Rama V moved 
it into the wat. Connected to this pavilion is the 
sala, a resting place for lay devotees on lunar 
observance days. On the eastern side, also by the 
wall, is a building used mainly as a lodging place 
at first but which is now used as a storage place 
joined to the so-called Sala Veyyavacchakorn which 
is used mainly as a resting place. 


Tipitaka Hall If we walk down either side of the uposatha 
we will come to the enormous base structure of the 
chedi flanked on each side by three similarly placed 
buildings. On the left or eastern side in the 
middle of the three stands the Hor Trai which 
was built to house the Canonical Texts but which 

So. fea a other properties of the wat. In the 
Kibviotive (iss e on the right stands the Karnparien con- 
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Phra Pairee Pinas Chedi, a small stone chedi made by 


King Rama IV, containing some of the teachings of the Buddha 
This chedi is located inside the Great Chedi. 





A small metal 
chedi Po 
This j €di containing the relics of the Buddha. 
is located inside the Great Chedi. inscribed on palm leaf. 


exercises, or tablets detailing medicinal prescrip- 
tions. They were built by the bhikkhus of the wat 
out of the money donated to them by King Rama 
III when he started to suffer from the illness which 
finally led to his death. 


We now come to the chedi (Pali:cetiya) The Great 
which is the most important place in the wat and Chedi 
deserves close scrutiny for, as has been said, it 

' forms, together with the uposatha, the most sacred 
part and thus the centre of any wat. The chedi 
of Wat Bovoranives was built in the same round- 
pagoda style as the Pathom Chedi or Great Pagoda 
of Nakorn Pathom Province. It is comparatively 
large for a wat in the city and is over fifty meters 
high. It was first covered with ordinary plaster 
but during recent renovations was resurfaced 
with mosaic tiles of glittering gold colour giving 
a massive and shining appearance to the chedi. 
Inside the large structure there is a small vault 
containing a smaller chedi in which the actual 
relics of the Buddha have been placed. This inner 
vault is never open to the public or even to the 
bhikkhus themselves except on very special occa- 
sions, and only those lucky enough to get in will 
be able to see the very fine and elaborate crafts- 
manship of the smaller chedi with gold plated body 
and square stone base on which are carved the four 
most important scenes of the Buddha’s life — His 
Birth, Enlightenment, First Sermon and Final 
Passing — with important sayings of His on those 
memorable occasions. 
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The base structure of the main chedi is also The Upper 
| . square and built on two levels reached by two sets Circumam- 
A of steps. A walk around the four sides of bulatory 

both these levels will reveal many interesting figures, 





This image was presented to King Rama IV Mongkut, ” 


Phra Pairee 
Pinas 


The lower 
Circumam- 
bulatory 


especially on top of the entrances to the vault such 
as those of the four animals. A bird over the 
northern entrance signifies that Thailand borders 
onto the Yo-nok (‘nok’ means ‘bird’ in Thai) 
country or what is now known as the Shan states. 
In the west there is a Burmese horse; in the 
south, a Singha (lion) representing Singapore 
and Malaysia, and to the east an elephant because 
Laos and Cambodia were at one time famous for 
their plentiful elephants. The upper parapet contains 
a niche at each of its four corners, each with a 
standing Buddha image. The most interesting part, 
however, is another small niche in the middle of 
the northern parapet containing a very smal] Buddha 
image of the Srivichai style, kept behind strong iron 


bars. This image is named Phra Pairee Pinas 
(destruction of the enemy) and there is a story 
attached to it that it was brought by an unknown 
person to the Abbot Prince Mongkut around the year 
1848, when the Abbot was being beset by a very 
powerful enemy bent on ruining him as well as the 
new Thammayut Sect. Soon after the arrival of the 
image, however, that enemy lost all influence and 
was finally ordered by King Rama III to be tried 
and executed, and thus the strange name of the 
image. On the lower level of the base structure, 
there are six figures of Hindu gods placed in paits 
on the northern, western and southern sides. These 
figures were originally moulded to be placed on the 
newly built National Theatre, but they were found 
to be too heavy and were left lying around in the 
workshop of the Fine Arts Department until 
November 1964, when the present Abbot of the 
wat came upon them and requested permission fof 
them to be moved into their present positions. 
The Abbot indeed went to the workshop if 





H.M. King Rama IV Mongkut. Life-sized statue located 
in front of the Great Chedi. 





Phra Sasada@. Bronze Buddhariipa seated in 
the attitude of defeating Mara. 
Sukhothai period, located in the Vihara Phra Sasada. 


connection with the casting of the figure of the The statue of 
Supreme Patriarch Krom Luang Vajirafianavongse. King Rama 
Another figure which now stands on the eastern IV Mongkut 


side of the chedi base is the statue of King Mongkut 
(King Rama IV). Another interesting history is 
attached to this statue of King Mongkut for it was 
the King himself who ordered that his life-size 
statue be cast with the intention of presenting it as 
a gift to Napoleon III of France. A European 
sculptor was first engaged to mould a plaster model, 
but the King was not satisfied and so a Thai artist 
was engaged to do the job which came out to the 
complete satisfaction of the King for it was reputed 
to be of great likness in every respect. His relatives 
and courtiers, however, became superstitious that a 
life-size replica should not, as it were, be ‘put to 
the fire’ for casting. The King consented to their 
wish and had nothing more done to the plaster 
model, but kept it locked away in a palace room. 
In the reign of King Rama VII, however, a brother 
of the King asked to move it to a palace atop a 
moutain in Petchaburi Province where it remained 
until 1960, when lightning struck that palace and 
partially destroyed the hands of the statue. While 
it was in the process of being repaired in Bangkok, 
members of the Royal Family requested and received 
Royal permission to have a casting made of the 
statue now that the King had been dead for a long 
time. After the casting of metal statues, the 
present Abbot of Wat Bovoranives again requested 
and received Royal permission to bring the original 
plaster model to the wat and it now stands in one 
of the rooms in an important building of the wat 
outside the uposatha precincts. This will be discussed 


in the next chapter of this book. 
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Vibara Phra 


Vihara Geng 


Sasada 


Leaving the chedi area and going further south 
one will come to the Viha@ra Geng, built directly 
behind and in line with the chedi. This is a small 
hall built strictly in the Chinese Style with Chinese 
decorations and murals depicting the famous Chinese 
story of ‘Sam Kok’ (Three Clans). This vihara 
houses three standing images of the Buddha, all 
cast since the wat has been built, and each associated 
with a famous Abbot Prince of the wat. The one 
cast for Prince Mongkut is attired in the robe of an 
Emperor to show his ascension to the Throne. 
The other two are attired in more ordinary robes of 
a bhikkhu, but they contain in their respective 
bases the ashes of Prince Pavares and Prince 
Vajirafianavarorasa. 


Again, slightly further south and directly in 
line with the Vihara Geng, but of larger size and 
in Thai style with the entrance facing east, stands 
another important building, and that is the Vihara 


moved it once more into another wat, also in 
Thonburi, which he was personally renovating. 
Having heard of its fame, King Rama III intended 
to move it to a newly built vihdra at Wat Sraket, 
the one presently called the ‘Golden Mount’, 
but it was found that the vihara was too small for 
the image to be seen at advantage. King Mongkut, 
however, decided that the best place for it would 
be Wat Bovoranives for it had stood for a very 
long time in the same wat as Phra Buddha 
Jinasiha. While the vihara was being built, he 
moved it from Thonburi in 1853, to stay temporarily 
at Wat Sutat in front of the Great Swing. The 
building took rather a long time and Phra Sasada 
did not reach its present resting place until the 
year 1863, suffering a broken neck in the process 
of final removal which had to be repaired and 
replated. 


The murals in this room have been less affected 


Murals 


by the elements than those in the uposatha, and depicting the 
the colours and textures are still in excellent 18 Ascetic 


Phra Sasada. It is divided into two rooms, with 


the front and longer room containing a very Practices 
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important Buddhariipa called Phra Srisasada, or 
simply Phra Sasada. As was told in an earlier 
part of this chapter, this image was cast at about 
the same time as Phra Buddha Jinasitha and was 
placed fora very long time in the same wat in 
Phitsanuloke Province with the other two celebrated 
images, also in a small vihara of its own to the 
south of the main vihara. Because of its smaller 
size, however, it was moved down earlier than the 
other and, in fact, came south in the Reign of King 
Rama II or the early part of the Reign of King 
Rama Ill. Its removal was done by the Abbot of a 
wat in Thonburi who kept it at his wat until a 
powerful Lord of the famous Bunnag family 


condition. The panels between the windows and 
doors show scenes of the 13 thudong (Pali: 
dhutanga) practices or ascetic practices, which 
were special practices permitted by Lord 
Buddha for the bhikkhus to undertake for temporary 
periods whenever it was suitable. They are directly 
concerned with a bhikkhu’s discipline and with the 
training of his heart: to develop such qualities as 
fewness of wishes, contentment, forbearance, etc. 
The paintings are divided into three sections, and 
starting from the extreme right hand side of the 
image, may be viewed as follows: 

Section One: Concerning the Robes 

1. The practice of wearing cast-off robes 

( pamsukulikanga). 
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2. The practice of wearing only one’s three 
principle robes (tecivarikanga). 


Section Two: Concerning the Alms Food 


3. The practice of going on the almsround 
( pindapatikanga ). 

4. The practice of not omitting any house 
while going for alms (sapadanikanga). 


5. The practice of eating at one sitting 
(ekasanikanga ). 


6. The practice of eating only from the alms 
bow] (pattapindikanga). 


7. The practice of refusing all further fool 
(brought later ) (khalupacchabhattikanga): 


Section Three: Concerning the Dwelling Platt 


8. The practice of living in the forest 
( @ratnikanga ). 


9. The practice of living under a tree 
(rukkhamiilikanga). 
10. The practice of living in the Open air 
( abbhokasikanga ). 


ll. The practice of living in a charnel ground 
(susainikanga ). 


12. The practice of being satisfied with whatever 
dwelling is allotted to one 
( Yathasanthatikanga). 


13, py practice of sleeping in Sitting position 
1.€. never lying down ) ( nesajjikanga). 





Phra Saiya. Reclining bronze Buddharipa, Sukhothai period, located 


in the Vihara Phra Sasada. 





The paintings on the upper halves of all four 
walls in this room seem to depict rural and town 
life in ancient Siam. There are people tilling the 
fields and fishing, Princes at home in their palaces 
or parading on their elephants through the 
towns, etc. 


The back room of this vihara is also one never Phra Buddha 

to be missed for it contains Phra Buddha Saiya, Saiya 
literally meaning a reclining image of the Buddha. 
According to the official biography of the wat by 
Prince Patriarch Vajirafianavarorasa, this image 
is said to have been carved out of solid stone and 
covered with gold leaf. However, a few years ago, 
owing to a difference of opinion of two eminent 
archaeologists as to the material of this image, the 
present Abbot gave permission for the image to 
undergo expert investigation. The results showed 
that the image is in fact cast in bronze with a very 
high percentage of gold mixed in. Be that as it may, 
Phra Buddha Saiya has long been considered by 
many artistic experts as so perfect in line and propor- 
tion that it is often regarded as the most beautiful 
reclining Buddharipa in the world. 


The image was found in a wat at the old 
capital of Sukhothai by Prince Mongkut when he 
was still a bhikkhu and making journeys to all parts 
of the Kingdom. He brought it down to Bangkok 
and, because this vihara had not been built, placed 
it in the old southern wing of the uposatha after 
Phra Buddha Jinasiha had been moved into the 
main hall. It was not finally moved into the 
present room until after the demise of King 
Mongkut. The decorations and the murals of this 
vihadra were thus also completed by om 
Chulalongkorn who carried on the work of his 
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Royal Father in full realization of the former's 
design. The murals on the walls in this room 
depict Ksatriya (warrior - nobles) people of the 
kingdoms who came to pay their last respects to 
the Buddha and to claim their share of the relics, 
The wall behind the image shows the twin Sala 
trees under which He died and all the bhikkhu and 
bhikkhuni disciples, while above on all four walls 
are devas dropping celestial flowers. 


The Belfry Directly in front and thus to the east of Vihara 
Phra Sasada stands the present belfry of the wat 
with a large bell which mainly tolls to assemble 
the bhikkhus of the wat for daily chanting or some 
other ceremonies. The belfry also contains a drum 
to beat the time for luncheon at 11 o’clock in the 
morning. One other drum is kept in the wing of 
the uposatha to be beaten on regular observance 
days or other Buddhist holidays, and yet another, kept 
in the Tamnak Derm, is beaten only three times a 
year to mark the beginning of the short period of days 
when those bhikkhus who wish to disrobe can do 
so.* Outside of those three short periods each year, 
no bhikkhu of Wat Bovoranives can leave the 
Sangha. If one feels really compelled to do so, he 
will have to go to another wat for the departure 
ceremony. 


At the back of the Vihara Phra Sasada or to 
the west, there is another gate leading to the 
outside. The uposatha precincts, as has been 
mentioned, is finally bounded on its southern or far 
side by a row of buildings containing bhikkhus’ 
quarters. These are of no special Significance and 
need not be discussed. 


* 13th day of the waning moon of the eleventh Lunar month. 
13th day of the waning moon of the first Lunar month, 
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CHAPTER III 
OTHER PROMINENT BUILDINGS 


With most wats in Thailand, even those in the 
capital city, this chapter would hardly be necessary 
for the uposatha precincts would have contained all 
the interesting buildings that one would see in the 
wat. With Wat Bovoranives, however, other ‘pro- 
minent and historical buildings abound which are 
not only worthy, but almost vital for visitors to 
look over. 


The uposatha precincts are connected to the 
rest of the wat by two large gates and one small gate 
in the eastern wall of the precincts. A path and a 
small canal with four bridges run parallel to the 
eastern wall. Coming over the bridge nearest to 
the northern boundary of the Wat, one can walk 
along another path parallel to another canal which 
divides the path from the northern wall. This path 
runs in front of a compound fenced in by iron 
railings and in this compound there are several 
more buildings which are historically so significant 
that they should never be passed over. 


If one enters this very pleasant and well laid Tamnak Petr, 
out compound by the gate about half way down the The Diamond 


path, one will see to the right or on the western side 
an elaborate hall divided into one large and one 
small room and with a veranda running all the way 
in front of its eastern side. This is the very famous 
Tamnak Petr, literally translated as the Diamond 
Hall—Tamnak being the usual Thai word for the 
actual residence of a high-ranking member of the 
Royal Family. Tamnak Petr, however, was never 
built or intended to be a residence, but constructed 
in 1914, by King Rama VI for the use of his uncle 


Hall 
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and upajjhaya, Krom Phraya Vajirafianavarorasa 
who was then the Supreme Patriarch of Thailand. 
In the lifetime of that learned Abbot Prince, it was 
employed as a place for giving audiences to large 
groups of bhikkhus and people as well as obviously 
as a meeting room for the ecclesiastical administra- 
tors of those days. Because of the great effects 
which the life of that Abbot Prince and Patriarch 
had on the ecclesiastical set-up of Buddhist Thailand, 
Wat Bovoranives became accepted as the ecclesias- 
tical centre of the country and even after his death, 
while the Supreme Patriarch or the head of the 
Thammayut Sect belongs to another wat, the 
meetings of the Ecclesiastical Council of Thailand 
were held at times at Tamnak Petr, but it has 
become customary up to now for the High i 
of the Thammayut Sect to hold their meetings in 
Tamnak Petr or in another building at Wat 
Bovoranives. At other times, the front room 
been used as the resting place for the urn containing 
the body of a Supreme Patriarch, especially one who 
belonged to the wat such as Krom Luang Vajira- 
fianavongse, between the time of death and the 
funeral. It has also been used for a similar purpose 
for a Supreme Patriarch who belongs to another 
wat which does not have a suitable hall of its own. 
On other occasions, the front room is used as a place 
of ceremony when it is not appropriate to conduct 
the ceremony in a sacred place such as the uposatha. 
The back and smaller room contains the plaster 
St oo oe whose odyssey has already 
related in the las i i 

siettelgHiatuear te a ae in the section con- 


Tamnak Derm, Tamnak Petr is connected by a roofed corridor 


The “‘Ola 


Residence” 
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to a small building of two floors co 
mnected 
back to a larger building also with two ‘iat risa 
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A view taken from the top floor o 


Bh.P.R. building showing the spire of t 
roofs of the Phra Panya residence, 


and in the foreground the 
Tamnak Derm and Tamnak Ch 
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tow can be immediately recognized as residence 
buildings which they indeed were. The larger 
building at the back is named Tamnak Derm, 
meaning the “Old Residence’, and it was indeed 
built by the Abbot Prince Mongkut, although he 
had not finished it when he left the wat to ascend 
the Throne. Once finished, King Mongkut asked 
Prince Pavares to move from another building into 
this one and it became his residence for the rest of 
his life. Prince Pavares was a person completely 
devoted to his duties and when he became very old 
and sick, he had to exert very great effort to attend 
the chanting of the disciplinary rules in the lunar 
observance day services, even having to be 
carried to the uposatha at times. When King 
Chulalongkorn heard of this difficulty of his upaj- 
jhaya, he took it upon himself to use the Royal 
prerogative to declare an area of the Tamnak asa 
visungamasima (Lit: separate from the village) 
or being within a sacred boundary and thus a proper 
place in which to attend and conduct services. De- 
claration to such an effect has been preserved in a 
room in the Tamnak up to the present day. At the 
death of Prince Pavares, Prince Vajirafianavarorasa 
also used it as his residence till the end of his life, 
although King Chulalongkorn added the smaller 
building in front to it so that his brother would 
have room for a library and working area. The 


small building in front is called Tamnak Chan Tamnak Chan 


(Residence of the Moon) and it was so named 
because King Rama V had built it in memory of a 
daughter of his by the name of Princess Chandra. 
At the death of the Prince Patriarch Vajirananava- 
rorasa, the Abbot Krom Luang Vajirafianavongse 
chose to remain in another residence and he 
instead ordered the interiors of the two buildings 
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Tamnak 
Panya 


on the two floors to be preserved exactly as they 
were when Prince Vajirafianavarorasa was last 
alive. These rooms have remained in such a 
condition until the present day and they offer 
the most interesting historical and spiritual insight 
into the life of the late and learned Prince 
Patriarch, especially as one views the simple hard 
mattress on which he lay at his death after such a 
glorious career. The library in Tamnak Chan also 
emphasizes his scholarship by containing books in all 
languages on all religions as well as one of the very 
first models of Thai typewriters and an automatic 
fan worked not by electricity but by the heat of a 
lamp. On the upper floor of Tamnak Derm, there 
are rooms in which are kept parts of the relics of 
King Mongkut and the other two Abbot Princes 
and the Supreme Patriarchs. 


Connected with Tamnak Derm, although 
standing slightly back at the eastern end of the 
compound, can be seen another residence building 
of rather ancient design and with three floors. This 
is called Tamnak Panya, the name usually given to 
any building of old European style, and it can rival 
all the other buildings in the compound in historical 
significance. It is also the oldest building there for 
it was the one which used to be in the Royal Palace 
and which was ordered by King Rama III to be 
moved brick-by-brick into the wat to be used as the 
residence of Prince Mongkut who had received 
Royal invitation to move there from Wat Samorai- 
The building is reputed to have been first constructed 
in the Royal Palace during the Reign of King 
Rama II and is now certainly more than 135 years 
old. _Prince Mongkut stayed in this building all 
the time until he left the Sangha and since then 
it has become the place reserved only for the 
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Crowned Heads or the Celestial Princes to reside 
during the time that they take ordination. The 
only exception seems to have been Prince Vaji- 
raianavarorasa who stayed in it for a while on his 
return from Wat Makutkasat and after having been 
promoted in Royal rank to Krom Meun. Conse- 
quently, this Tamnak could count among its tempo- 
rary residents Kings Rama V, VI, and VII, before 
they ascended the Throne, and the present King 
Rama IX when he chose to be ordained for a while 
in 1956. Prince Mongkut in fact, gave a special 
order which has been engraved on a stone slab that 
it is forbidden to all women to enter the interior of 
this Tamnak. In 1890, however, Kin g Chulalongkorn 
also built a new larger and more modern Tamnak 
behind or to the south of Tamnak Panya, which 
henamed Song Prot (‘When taking the ordination’), 
and intended for use by the Celestial Princes when 
they became ordained. Tamnak Panya thus became 
a ceremonial residence in which the Kings and 
Celestial Princes stayed for only one or two days in 
remembrance of its first resident, the Abbot Prince 
Mongkut. This traditional procedure has been 
strictly adhered to and was followed when the present 
King recently became ordained. His Majesty 
actually slept in Tamnak Panya his first night as 
abhikkhu and spent the remainder of his term in 

Tamnak Song Prot. 


Another building worthy of notice in this 
compound is the small but pretty open pavilion 
built in the Thai style at the front left-hand or 
eastern corner of the compound. The roof section 
of this pavilion in particular, is of colourful beauty. 
It is, in fact, another building moved in toto from 
theold Royal Palace where it used to stand in a corner 


Srisuriyendra 


Pavilion 
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of the Royal Garden and was built for the special 

pleasure of the Queen Mother of King Mongkut, 
Somdet Phra Srisuriyendra, after whom it is now 
named. At the demise of that Queen, it was given 
to Wat Bovoranives in her memory and used to 
stand outside this compound in front of the residence 
compound from where it was moved to the present 
location in 1913. Fora while it was used as a study 
hall for the bhikkhus when they were taught the 
ancient Pali language by lay teachers. This func- 
tion became unnecessary when Prince Vajirafiana- 
varorasa re-arranged the system of education of the 
bhikkhus and especially as he took it upon himself 
to be the first teacher of Pali according to the new 
syllabus. It has thus remained as a pretty addition 
to the wat and to the compound. 


Hall of Plates Leaving the compound by thesame gate as when 


Bh. P.R. 
Building 


a2 


we entered—although there are several other gates 
and alley ways by which we could leave—we should 
continue on the same old path and then see on out 
left the little Hall of Plates. This is a small shelter 
built by Prince Pavares in order to display the 
collection of old and new Chinese decorative plates. 
These plates are set into the plaster of the inner 
walls of the small room and three sets of small 
shrines have now been placed in the room on which 
elaborate sets of ancient Chinese and Thai ceramics 
have been arranged also as a demonstration, 


Walking past the Hall of the Plates, we turn 
the corner at the foot of the great Bodhi Tree, 
which each wat again should possess, the Bodhi 
being the tree under which the Buddha achieved 
His Enlightenment. An important wat must also 
boast of a Bodhi Tree which has been grown out of 
a sapling brought from the original sacred tree in 
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Tamnak Ling. King Rama V ordered the construction of this building to be used as the residence of Prince Vajirafanavarorasa. 


At present it houses the Dhammaduta Training Center and the offices of the Dhammayuttika Sect. 





India and the one here is no exception. Going 
along the path a little way, this time facing south, 
and with the Tamnak compound to our right, we 
soon come to the entrance to an enormous building 
with three floors and a large roof built in the Thai 
style and facing west. This building has only been 
recently built and was declared open by His Majesty 
the King on the 22nd of F ebruary 1971. It isnamed 
the Bh. P. R. Building—these letters being the Royal 
initials of the present King—-because Royal permis- 
sion was requested and graciously granted for those 
initials to be engraved on the front gable of the 
building. The top floor of the building serves as 
sort of museum to the wat, thus containing such 
things as the Buddharipas of various periods and 
styles, especially those with direct connection to the 
wat such as the tiny Phra Kling Pavares, also the 
fans of office and ceremonial fans of the bhikkhus 
and articles of use such as tea sets inlaid with 
mother of pearl, ivory, or made with enamel. Of 
historical interest are also the requisites and utensils 
of the Kings and Princes at the time they were 
ordained as bhikkhus of the wat. 


In the middle of the room has also been placed 
achedi-shaped model depicting samsara, which is 
the cycle of birth and death in the various realms of 
existence according to the results of good and bad 
deeds. Inside this chedi-shaped model those inter- 
ested can test their knowledge of Buddhism by using 
the sets of questions and answers connected by light- 
ed buttons. The middle and ground floors were 
intended to be used as libraries and teaching or 
lecture halls but there are now exhibitions left over 
when the wat commemorated the 50th Anniversary 
from the time of the demise of Krom Fores 
Vajirafianavarorasa on the 2nd of August 1971. 
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Tamnak 
Lang 


the first or middle floor, there can now be seen an 
exhibition depicting various subjects of Buddhist 
meditation practices with special emphasis on those 
contemplations concerning the human body. The 
ground floor contains, apart from a small and open 
library, the writings and works of Krom Phraya 
Vajirafiadnavarorasa as well as photographs depicting 
his life and career. Because of their popularity 
with the public these exhibitions are likely to be kept 
on display for a long time, if they do not, in fact, 
become permanent fixtures. 


Leaving the Bh. P.R. Building and taking the 
same path as before, going south, we walk past a row 
of ‘kutis’ on the left and Tamnak Song Prot on the 
right until we come to a cross-road. If we turn to 
the right here and walk west, we will comeon the left 
to another imposing and newly renovated building 
with a sign showing its use as the school for 
instructing the ‘ Thammatut’ ( Pali: Dhammadita) 
or Dhamma messengers to foreign countries. The 
building itself is called Tamnak Lang (Lower 


Foundation were enacted, as a library for the wat 
which is at present housed on the ground floor of 
the Bh. P. R. Building, at some periods as a place 
of training, and at present as the school for bhikkhus 
going abroad, 


Going back to the same crossroad, if we turn 
left and walk east, we will pass a sort of garden 
hillock of rather large size. A cave-like room was 
dug on the inside to be used as an air-raid shelter 
during the second World War. Behind this hillock 
stand two buildings joined together by an upper 
corridor. The back and larger building is called 
Banchopbenchama Residence in memory of a Princess 
of that name and it was the personal residence of 
the last Supreme Patriarch of the wat, Krom Luang 
Vajirafianavongse. The front building was a later 
addition built in memory of another Princess and 
is called Pakpimonlapan and joined to the larger 
building in the same way as Tamnak Chan is joined 
to Tamnak Derm. 


If we follow the path, we will walk past a Mahamakut 
number of buildings of various styles all containing Buddhist 
bhikkhus’ quarters until we come to another large University 
building of three floors immediately to the left of 
the path. It is a modern structure and of no archi- 
tectural or historical interest except that it actually 
houses the Mahamakut Buddhist University which 
is the only institution of high Buddhist learning of 
the Thammayut Sect in Thailand, with a counter- 
part of the Mahanikaya Sect at Wat Mahathat called 
Mahachulalongkorn Buddhist University. The 
monks of both sects, however, study together at 
Mahamakut Buddhist University. Ata right-angle 
to the Mahamakut Building and joined to it on 
the right or eastern wing is another building hou- ‘ 


Residence or the residence to the south of the other 
Tamnak, because it is built so far back from all the 
other Tamnak. In Thai it is called “lytit Tai.” 
Another meaning of “Tai” is “‘long”). It was 
originally built especially as the residence of HRH 
Prince Va jirananavarorasa, before he became 
Abbot, by King Rama V Chulalongkorn. When 
the Prince became Abbot, he removed his residence 
to Tamnak Derm and allowed his old residence to 
be used as a school for monks and novices. Since 
that time it has seen many uses, among them being 
the center office of the Thammayut Sect, as the office 
of Mahamakut University at which monks and 
Officials of the college met in committee meetings 
and at which the proceedings of the Mahamakut 
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sing the University Library and Council Rooms. 
Indeed, because the Mahamakut Education Council 
has its offices and meetings here, the Mahamakut 
Building is refered to more commonly as the Educa- 
tion Council Building. To the front or the north of 
this Mahamakut or Education Council Building we 
can see the well preserved remains of the old Wat 
Rangsee with its uposatha, vihara and chedi restored 
to some permanency and still useable, and are in 
fact used on some special occasions. This area of 
Wat Rangsee has become the secondary school 
attached to and named after Wat Bovoranives. 
Between the remains of Wat Rangsee and the 
northern wall by the outside road, there is a very 
large playground for the use of the school children. 
If we now stand in front of Wat Rangsee facing 
north, to the left or western side of the playground 
stands a building called Manussanaga after the 
original name of the famous Prince Patriarch and 
built as part of the school in his memory. The 
present building is not, however, the original 
Structure for it was once razed by a fire and 
had to be almost completely rebuilt. To the 
right or eastern side is the large four storied building 
of the school consisting of three facades. The middle 
facade bears the name of * Vajirafianavongse’ in 
relief letters in memory of the Prince Patriarch. 
The other two facades bear the names of the two 
old buildings in that area which were torn down 
before the construction of this new large building. 
The right or northern facade bears the name of 
‘Arapintu’ (Aravindu) and the left or southern 
facade the name of “Damrongdhammi’. The new 
school building was declared open by His Majesty 


the King on 22nd November 2507/1964, the birthday 
of the Supreme Patriarch. 





V f the kutis of Kana Rangsee, Mahamakut Buddhist University (large building on left), 
ew O e S a angsee, 





and Bovoranives High School (center rear). 
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The large number of buildings all over the wat The Kanas 


which contain the bhikkhu’s quarters are also or Groups a 
divided into groups for the sake of convenience and _ bhikkhus 
orderliness, This sort of groupingisdoneinallthe quarters. 


wats where there are a large number of bhikkhus 
in permanent residence. Each group is called a 
‘Kana’ and in most wats they will be known by 
number, such as Group One, Two, Three, etc. 
Wat Bovoranives has chosen to give names to 
all these groups according to their location. 
Thus we have come across the ‘Kana Kuti’ bor- 
dering the southern end of the uposatha precincts. 
Those in and around Tamnak compound are 
obviously called ‘Kana Tamnak’. Behind and 
to the south is ‘Kana Soong’ (Tall Group) so 
hamed because it consists of some very tall 
buildings, one with as many as four floors. Those 
in and around the Banchopbenchama Residence are 
called*Kana Banchob’ after that famous building. 
Thearea around the Bh.P.R. Building is divided 
between ‘Kana Daeng Bovorn’ and ‘Kana Kheo- 
Kharp Bovorn’, so called because it was the area of 
the first kutis for bhikkhus of Wat Bsr aversaiate 
Those to the south of the Mahamakut epee) 
Building are also divided into three groups ca * 
‘Kana Daeng Rangsee’, “Kheo Rangsee = 
‘Leung Rangsee’, for the same reason that it wed 
to be where the kutis of the old Wat Rangse 
had originally stood. 


Finally, a tour of Wat Bovoranives a a 
never be complete without some St ae 
Wat's policy to grow and preserve t aa mone go 
kinds of trees in all possible places. se'eagokeial 
Tequirements of modern civilization oe sa fase 
the preservation of vegetation, nak reo eral 
Metropolitan area, it is still possi 


The Trees 
and Shrubs 
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corners of the city to work conscientiously against 
that trend and try to blend the cool shade of the 
trees with modern progress. Like most of the 
wats in Bangkok, Wat Bovoranives started out as 
One in the so-called suburbs of the city and 
therefore possessed a large number of trees 
within its precincts. The rapid expansion in every 
direction, however, required an enormous 
number of new buildings and would have stripped 
the wat of all its shade if a deliberate policy had 
not been set and strictly followed by all its 
administrators and residents to preserve and add to 
the vegetation collection as much as possible. One 
of the recent innovations in this direction has been 
to give importance and add interest to these trees 
by marking them with signs giving their Thai and 
botanical (Latin ) names, thus attracting even some 
botany students to the wat to do some effective field 
research. This policy of the wat has been greatly 
encouraged during the Reign of the present 
Monarch, in particular by practical steps taken by 
Their Majesties themselves, For example, 
there is the custom of the Thai people to bury 
the discarded umbilicals of a new-born baby ina 
Significant area and grow some trees over them. 
Their Majesties chose to do the same with the 
umbilicals of their four children, burying them 
within the area of Wat Bovoranives beneath the 
traditional coconut trees and others as well. During 
the period of his stay in the wat as a bhikkhu 
His Majesty also planted a teak tree in front of the 
Tamnak Panya anda pine tree of the local variety 
in front of Tamnak Song-Prot. In 1968, His 
Majesty came to the wat to plant Sa/a trees, one 
each of the Thai, Indian and Ceylonese varieties by 
the canal in front of the Tamnak compound. 


Recently, in 1970, when Their Majesties came to 
open the Bh.P.R. Building, each planted an 
Indian Asoke tree (Cemetery tree) in front of 
that building. 

These trees flourish partly because of the 
plentiful water in the canals which still criss-cross 
the area of the wat. The canals in turn, house 
tortoises and turtles of all kinds, at times rising 
in numbers into the thousands, but which are 
now unfortunately suffering greatly from the 
modern ecological danger of water pollution. The 
wat, however, is exerting great efforts to maintain 
itself not only as the significant refuge for the 
human spirit but also as a natural oasis of peace. 
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CONCLUSION 


This story of Wat Bovoranives has been told 
not with embellishments but with facts interspersed 
with credible legends where facts could not be 
ascertained. The story has been much too long for a 
guide and yet it has only scratched the surface of all 
objects and inall areas. To those interested enough 
to have come deliberately to visit the wat for 
whatever reason, it is hoped only that this book may 
help stimulate their particular fancy more or to add a 
new angle of interest. To the casual visitor and the 
well-intentioned inquirer, this story is intended 
to give an overall view of the wat and to introduce 
to them in particular, the facets and attributes 
which go to make up that rather special and 
elusive quality that attracts a circle of devotees 
to any specific wat and holds them. This special 
quality is elusive because it cannot be pinned 
down and described; only its final effect can be 
felt as one giving a pervasive sense of meaningful 
peace in the way that Wat Bovoranives seems to 
have given to all those who have been in its 
shelter in one way or another, or that Buddhism 
has given to Thailand, and the Buddha to the 


world, 
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KINGS OF THE CHAKRI DYNASTY 
RATANAKOSIN (BANGKOK) PERIOD 


HM. King Rama I, Buddha Yod Fa 
(2325-2352 B.E., 1782-1809 A.D.) 


HM. King Rama Il, Buddha Loes La 
(2352-2367 B.E., 1809-1824 A.D.) 


HM. King Rama Il, Nangklao 
(2367-2394 B.E., 1824-1851 A.D.) 


Hi j = 
M. King Rama IV, Mongkut (Chom Klao ) 
(2394-2411 B.E., 1851-1868 A.D.) 


Hits ease 
M. King Rama V, Chulalongkorn (Chula Chom Klao) 
(2411-2453 B.E., 1868-1910 A.D.) 


4M. King Rama VI, Vajiravudh (Mongkut Klao) 
(2453-2468 B.E., 1910-1925 A.D.) 


HM. King Rama VII, Prajadhipok (Pok Klao) 
(2468-2477 B.E., 1925-1934 A.D.) 


HM. King Rama VIII, Ananta Mahidol 
(2477-2489 B.E., 1934-1946 A.D.) 
HM, King Rama IX, Bhumibol Adulyadej, 


(acceded 2489 B.E., 1946 A.D.) 
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PERIODS OF ARTISTIC STYLE OF THE 
BUDDHARUPA 


Dvaravati period (6th or 7th—11th century A.D.) 
Srivijaya period (8th—13th century A.D. ) 
Lopburi period (11th — 13th century A.D.) 
Chiengsaen period (circa 11th—18th century A.D.) 
U-tong period (circa 12th—15th century A.D.) 
Sukhothai period (13th —14th century A.D. ) 
Ayuthya period (14th — 18th century A.D.) 


Ratanakosin (Bangkok ) period (late 18th — early 
20th century A.D. 


NAMES OF TREES AND SHRUBS IN WAT 





BOVORANIVES VIHARA 


Uposatha Precincts, The Great Chedi 
and Vihara Phra Sasada 


1. wna 


1 


9 


2 Newey 
tle 


e 
«Bunny 
* dsm 


© evap 


" Alfons 
‘ lady 


Mimusops elengi 
Diospyros siamensis 


Bauhinia variegata 
Plumeria acutifolia 


Bridelia siamensis 


Thai Persimmon 


Orchid Tree, 
Mountain Ebony 


Frangipani, Pagoda 
Tree 


Erioglossum rubiginosum — 


Hopea odorata 


Ficus benjamina 


ai 
* Qiny ( MONLAY ) Plumeria rubra 


* 8 (peng ) 
2 un 

a Lanvin, 
“Wit 


Diospyros packmanii 
Ixora siamensis 
Murraya paniculata 
Wrightia religiosa 


Caryota mitis 


Weeping Fig 


Frangipani, 
Pagoda Tree 


White Ixora 


Orange Jasmine 


Fishtail Palm 
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15 uewI12 (4) Cocos nucifera Coconut . inte (2) Euphoria longana Longan 
eisy 13 EWU Dipterocaryus alatus _ 
(waemaena 2 ) 
16. VA) Streblus asper a Md. ASNALBNI Lucuma nervosa Canistel 
‘ ‘ al 
17. LNA Mfahithae luiasandes ead 15, ANTILAULUA Chrysophyllum cainto Star Apple 
BwWin (4) C Coconut 
18. i Millingtonia hortensis Indian Cork Tree ocos nucifera on 
les (waemaena 2) 
19. Lwa ( ainn ) Ficus religiosa Bo-Tree, Bodhi Tree 3 
a 1 Wa Salix babylonica Weeping Willow 
20. NeLnaa J Li. Ebony Tree ale 
aaa . 18, AAU Averrhoa bilimbi — 


<o 


; suneuwan E i i Malay Apple, Jambu 
Canal Banks Behind Tamnak Petr (running N. to S.) 3 ee tas See 


1. Mesannia Swietenia mahogani Mahogany Canal Banks in Front of Tamnak Petr. 
2. NNW (2) Mangifera indica Mango l. #aaana Couroupita guianensis | Cannon-Ball Tree 
3. un (3) Syzygium cumini — 2 aas'lns (44) Pentacme suavis var. — 
; Sint ( J ) Denaceece Siamensis 
. sops elengi _ me hea 
’ e & 3. #1avAULAE Shorea robusta Sal Tree 
5. fun (2) | Art li Breadfruit 
rtocarpus altilis Faeadinn wax) 4. Hea Tamarindus indica Tamarind 
6. MMUaWERD = Artocar pus altilis Breadfruit “— Mavthara herandiias — 
(seeded var.) 6. ad (2) Schoutenia hypoleuca, = 
7. WAN Shorea talura = Pierre 
2, “9 Monkey Flower Tree 
8. 31% won Cassia fistula Indian Laburnum Uy quay Pixyllocat pata y 
‘ ( sean aa) septenrionalis 
9. 19 Salmalia malabarica Silk Cotton Tree Se 
& UivAav1 — “ft 
10. NAIA Dillenia indica es aot : 
% wna (2) Mimusops elengi Cats 
11. 48a Lagerstroemia loudonii Myrtle . 67 
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10. tnalun 

11. Iw 

12, UWAULAL 
13, ANMDNT 

4. IH 


1. b8a1 
2. TILA 


3. lnaagy 


& 
4, wWungsIAlss 


5. Bleinaiy 
6. wna (2) 
7. waadund 


8. UszAuay 


9. NIzAIIHAVAI 


10. swan 


a & 
11. WNW 


Ficus religiosa 


Lucuma nervosa 


Bo-Tree, Bodhi Tree 


Canistel 


Thyrsostachys siamensis — 


Precincts of Tamnak Lang 


Lagerstroemia loudonii 


Bauhinia variegata 


Ficus variegata 


Delonix regia 


Brownea grandiceps 
Mimusops elengi 
Pisonia alba 


Phyllocar pus 
septenrionalis 


Cananga odorata 
Cassia nodosa 


Barringtonia racemosa 


ve é 
12. WnutneA (2) Myristica fragrans 


K 
13. Laerins (gala) Bauhinia purpurea 
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Myrtle 


Orchid Tree, 
Mountain Ebony 


India Rubber Plant 


Flame Tree, 
Flamboyant 


Scarlet Brownea 


Monkey Flower Tree 


Ylang Ylang 
Pink Cassia 
Nutmeg 
Orchid Tree 


14. (UU Cinchona spp. Quinine 
15. wanna Veitchia merrillii Manila Palm 
16. LNA Manilkara hexandra _ 
17. BLINGULA —»«-~Poltyalthia longifolia Cemetery Tree 
Kana Tamnak and Daeng Bovorn 
1. W320 Pterocar pus indicus Angsana, Malay 
: Padauk 
2. Blanautna (3 ) Polyalthia longifolia Cemetery Tree 
3. sleinailu Brownea grandiceps Scarlet Brownea 
4. azinur Diospyros rhodocalyx — 
5. Hu Michelia alba White Champac 
6. 111 Pterospermum _ 
diversifolium 
7. an Tectona grandis Teak 
8. auans (2) Araucaria exelsa var. Norfolk-Island Pine 
robusta 
9. uaaaund Pisonia alba - 
10. NAIA Musa superba — 
Kana Soong 
1. var Salix babylonica Weeping Willow 
2. auancia Sapium indicum Mock Willow 
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mf 


eb 
. auny ( Maniiad) Plumeria rubra 


' 
‘Led Thyrsostachys siamensis — 


a aa 
: yuniulanse Acacia farnesiana oa 


5 Frangipani, Pagoda 
Tree 
6. and wauia Chrysophyllum cainto Star Apple 
7. nizounnaw Acacia siamensis i 
Canal Banks at Deuk Lor 
1. wewi72 (5) Cocos nucifera Coconut 
2. azuuntne (2) Lagerstroemia floribunda Myrtle 
3. LAAT Lagerstroemia loudonii Myrtle 
4. WNING 12 (2) Ptycosperma macarthurie MacArthur Palm 
5. dinrauauila (2) Chrysophyllum cainto Star Apple 
6. neN29 (5) Mangifera indica Mango 
7. 4n Barringtonia racemosa — 
8. li (2) Bambusa vulgaris Feathery Bamboo 
9. Nev Tamarindus indica Tamarind 
10. azinur Diospyros rhodocalyxy = — 
1i=% nw Syzygium malaccensis Malay Apple 
12, U1aNIA Roystonia regia Cuban Royal Palm 
13. una (3) Murraya paniculata Orange Jasmine 
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Duranta plumieri Golden Dewdrop, 
Sky Flower 
Nyctanthes arbor-tristis Tree of Sorrow 
Izora finlaysoniana White Ixora 
Punica granatum Pomegranate 
Citrus aurantifolia Lime 
Swingle 
Cananga odorata Ylang Ylang 
Artabotrys siamensis 
Manihot glazovii Ceara Rubber, 
Manicola Rubber 
Plumeria acutifolia Frangipani, Pagoda 
Tree 
Malpighia glabra Barbados-Cherry 
Artocar pus heterophyllus Jackfruit 
Michelia alba White Champac 
Psidium guajava Guava 
Mesua ferrea Tron Wood, Indian 
Rose Chestnut 
Vatica diospyroides — 


Chrysalidocar pus lutescens Yellow Palm 


—_— 
— 


Diospyros mollios Ebony Tree 
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1. 81074 
2. wea (2) 
3. Usslean 


4. UraudIA (3) 


Kana Banchob 


Melodorum Sruticosum 
Tamarindus indica 
Calycopteris floribunda 


Roystonia regia 


< 
5. AUMN ( MANtiAY) Plumeria rubra 


6. lei (4) 
7.077 
8. TOE 
9. WOIARUTI0 
(Autin) 
10. Mune 
11. H1507 (6) 
12. duwgny 
13. wNIN GN 
14. GUGAT (2) 


15. Aly (2) 
16. S19H (4) 
17. T13woNw 


18. TNUI 
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Thyrsostachys siamensis 
Syzygium cumini 
Streblus asper 

Alstonia scholaris 


Dracaena sp. 
Zolligeria dongnaiensis 


Cassia nodosa 


Tamarind 


Cuban Royal Palm 


Frangipani, Pagoda 
Tree 


Pink Cassia 


Ptycosperma macarthurie MacArthur Palm 


Araucaria exelsa var. 
robusta 


Euphoria longana 
Ochrocar pus si s 
Cassia fistula 
Vallaris glabra 


Norfolk-Island Pine 


Longan 


Indian Laburnum 
Bread Flower 


20, tM 

° a 
a. MU (3) 
2 Hews79 

@ 
2. UIMLAS 

& 

uM. T29I9 
% ASMA ga 
%, snowEA 


2, tunalundte 


8. dungnis 
2%, dlaray 
0. MAY 
31. geAay 

k a 
2 dunisua 


3. daawawau 


1, NeAN 


2 tae 


3. Nsdunwiwy 


Barringtonia racemosa 


Artocar pus heterophyllus Jackfruit 


Michelia alba 

Cocos nucifera 

Ixora coccinea 
Schoutenia peregrina 
Lucuma nervosa 
Desmos chinensis 


Syzygium malaccensis 
var. purpurea 


Cassia nodosa 


Bauhimia acuminata 


White Champac 
Coconut 


Ixora 


Canistel 


Malay Apple 


Pink Cassia 


Kana Kheo-Kharp Bovorn 


Aegle marmelos 


Streblus asper 


Acacia siamensts 


Bael Tree, Bengal 
Quince 
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4. WewI1? (2) 
o al 
5. V1 (2) 


: A 
6. TNWUNUUNED 


al 
7. uu 


1. AZUUNBULAE 
2. aguuntne 


. TUWgny 


ow 


a é 
. nani (2) 


~ 


ao 


- ATILAN 


. wuainuaas 


a 


gNI201 


~_ 
° 


. N08 


co 


. nae 


oO 


% 
10. DWAN 


11. an 


12. TNW 


v 

Ke 
13. NIZWIY 
14. T1NWQNY 
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Cocos nucifera Coconut 
Michelia alba White Champac 
Syzygium malaccensis Malay Apple 
var. purpurea 

Millingtonia hortensis Indian Cork Tree 


Kana Leung Rangsee 


. . ’ 
Lagerstroemia speciosa Queen’s Flower 


Lagerstroemia floribunda Myrtle 
Cassia nodosa Pink Cassia 


Nyctanthes arbor-tristis Tree of Sorrow 
Artabotrys stamensis a 
Chrysalidocar pus lutescens Yellow Palm 


Dillennia suffruticosa =_ 


Gmelina hystrix Bristly Bush-Beach 
Ensete superba — 
Schoutenia peregrina io 

Teak 


Tectona grandis 
Syzygium samarangense Java Apple 
Milletia brandisiana a 


Cassia fistula Indian Laburnum 
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, uszqaw 

. lnseae 


¥ y 
. Uranwaiy (2) 


. uaa 
. een 


. auans (2) 


. atle 


. unanwa 


Launanuns 


vai" 
gy 


Citrus hystrix — 
Duranta plumerei Golden Dewdrop 


Couroupita guianensis Cannon-Ball Tree 


Punica granatum Pomegranate 

Kana Daeng Rangsee 

Roystonia regia Cuban Royal Palm 

Pterocar pus indicus Malay Padauk 

Ficus benjamina Weeping Fig 

Elaeis guineensis Jac Oil Palm, African 

Oil Palm 

Araucaria exelsa var. Norfolk-Island Pine 
robusta 
Euphoria longana Longan 


Kana Kheo Rangsee 


Pritchardia pacifica — 


Ixora coccinea Txora 
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aavaand 


uMDulaurde 


6. IWS 


7. 


8. 


10. 
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oO 
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Couroupita guianensis  Cannon-Ball Tree 

Acacia farnesiana _ 

Ficus religiosa Bo-Tree, Bodhi Tree 

Mangifera indica Mango 

Peltophorum inerme Rusty Shield Bearer 
or Copper Pod 

Pisonia alba _ 

Bambusa vulgaris Feathery Bamboo 

Tabebuia pentaphylla New World 

Trumpet Tree 


Butea monosperma Flame of the Forest 


Corypha umbraculifera Talipot Palm 
Pyrostegia vemusta — 


Erythrina variegata var. Coral Tree 
picta 

Spathodea campanulata Tulip Tree 
Bougainvillea spectabilis Bougainvillea 


Delonix regia Flame Tree, 
Flamboyant 
_ Tabebiea spectabilis Yellow Tabebiea 
Lagerstroemia indica. Crepe Myrtle 


22. LUTIA WIAA 


Callistemon lanceolatus Bottle Brush 
23. Nae a ne 
Precincts of Mahamakut University 
+ 
1. Bleinayy Brownea grandiceps Scarlet Brownea 


2. UNINGEA (2) Ptycosperma macarthurie MacArthur Palm 


é 
3. Ulan (2) Cuban Royal Palm 


Roystonia regia 


Kana Kuti 
1. WHIAUIIO Alstonia scholaris — 


2. BULA J * 


é al 
3. Aarsuauua (s) Chrysophyllum cainto Star Apple 
4. azuun'lne Lagerstroemia Myrtle 
Sloribunda 


Precincts of Manussanaga Building 


1. Jaa (2) Pterocar pus 2 
mancrocar pus 
2. Laat (2) Lagerstroemia loudonii Myrtle 
3. 11 Michelia alba White Champac 
4. wa Ficus religiosa Bo-Tree, Bodhi Tree 
5. wwungs (2) Delonix regia — : 
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1. Tw (3) 


2. lwa (2) 


é 
3. JswONY (4) 


4 


5 


6. Len Saraca zollingeriana _— 


7. ALLUNBULAL Legerstroemia speciosa Queen’s Flower 


8. WEN Mangifera indica Mango 


9. wna Mimusops elengi — 


Precincts of Vajiraianavongsa Building 
Thevetia neriifolia Yellow Oleander, 
Lucky Nut 


Ficus religiosa Bo-Tree, Bodhi Tree 


Cassia fistula Indian Laburnum 


a é 
- NIOUMIIA (2) Acacia auriculae formis Australian Wattle 


. Wass Ficus benghalensis Banyan Tree 


GLOSSARY 


(Th) Thai. (P) Pali. (Skt) Sanskrit. (m) masculine. 


) eminine, 


eileyn (Th), Apodhaya {(Skt), Ayojjha (P). Lit. not to be 
Conquered or subdued. Name of previous capital of 
Thailand, located fifty kms. north of Bangkok. Name of 
the artistic style of that period. 
BE. Buddhist Bis. 
mith (m), bhikkhuni (£), Buddhist monk or nun respectively. 
ived from bhikkha (P) meaning alms food. Therefore 
Mendicant, one who lives off alms. According to the 
"pture, and in actual practice, bhikkhus do not actually 
& for fo0d as some westerners believe. When on ar 
“und they make not even a sign of request for pis 
Whether by word, action or gesture. Rather, they are on ly 
ing themselves available to accept whatever food : 
ted, An order of bhikkhunis was set up at the = 
the Buddha but that order has since died out according : 
. Buddhist sects. Therefore, the nuns one Ars Gs 
ailang today are women who aspire to ee ce 
- “gh they cannot be considered as part of the 
self, See Sangha. 
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Buddha (P & Skt). Lit. the Enlightened One. Epithet given ot 
Siddhattha (Skt. Siddhartha) Gotama, the man who 
founded what is now known as Buddhism. 


Buddharupa (P), Phra Puttharoop (Th). Lit. Buddha form. 
Any image, usually a statue, which represents the Buddha. 


Chedi (Th), cetiya (P). In Buddhist texts a tumulus, cairn or 
mound over a grave. Term is interchangeable with stupa 
(Skt) of thipa(P). In Thailand, bell-shaped structures 
containing relics of the Buddha, Arahants or famous 
disciples. See stupa, also pagoda. 


Chao Khun (Th). Form of address used as a personal pronoun 


referring to a bhikkhu of rank holding the official title of 
Phra. 


Deva (m), Devata (f), both (P). Beings which live in the 
higher realm called deva-loka. Often referred to as gods, 
angels, heavenly beings, etc. Such terms are not quite 


accurate because of their theistic and therefore non- 
Buddhistic connotations, 


Dhamma (P), Dharma (Skt). Pali term having many meanings 
in the Buddhist Scripture. These meanings depend on the 
Context in which the term is used. Two examples are: the 


ght ici Dhamma or teaching, and the truth which is 


Hor Trai (Th) Library for cannonical texts, 


K, s 
ana (Th ), Gana (P ). Lit. group or section. Refers here to the 
i of kutis in the wat: e.g. Kana Tamnak, Kana 
aeng Bovorn, Kana Rangsee, Kana Soong, etc. 


Ki 
long (Th). Canal. Bangkok is noted for its Alongs or canals, 


which makes it known as the “Venice of the East.’ 


Kuti (P). Residence of a bhikkhu. In Thailand the word is used 
for a wooden structure only, usually standing on stilts, but 
may be extended to any type of residence for a bhikkhu. 


Mahanikaya (P). Lit: large group, sect or collection. A proper 
name referring to the older and larger of the two Buddhist 
sects in Thailand. There are no scriptural or doctrinal 
differences between the two. See also T hammayut. 


Manussanaga (P). Manussa: man. Naga: serpent. Lit. 
Serpent-man. King Mongkut, inspired by a story in the 
Tipitaka in which a serpent king assumed the form of a 
man to become a bhikkhu, gave his son this name. 


Mon (Th). Predominent race of Pegu in Burma. 


Pagoda (Eng), pagode (Portugese), pagavade (Tamil), 
bhagavaté (Skt). Usually a temple or part of a temple. In 
India, pyramidal stone towers of the temples. A type of 
structure which evolved from stupas and are related to 
them in architecture and function. Perhaps the greatest 
difference is seen in the Chinese pagodas which are storied 
Structures. See chedi, stupa. 


Pansa (Th), Vassa (P). Refers to the three months’ rains 
retreat or rainy season when the bhikkhus do not wander 
about but are obliged to remain in one place of 
residence. Often referred to as ‘ Buddhist Lent’, The word 
‘lent’ refers either to the pre-Easter Season or toa ee 
of fasting, neither of which apply to the rainy season. 
Thailand it has long been the custom to take temporary 
ordination for this three-month period. 


iscipli 227 
ati i Th). Disciplinary code of 
nop peeeiterg Seok i community of bhikkhus 


training rules for bhikkhus. 
sr every new-moon and full-moon U posatha Day 
for the recitation of these rules. i a 


= Fe cellen' 
Phra (Th). From the Pali Vara ae slain of the name 


Thailand as title of courtesy or a 


of abhikkhu or any object regarded as sacred or representa- 
tive of the Buddha, e.g., Phra Buddhariipa. 


Phra Buddha Jinaraja. ‘Victorious King.’ A Buddhariipa of the 
Sukhothai period. 


Phra Buddha Jinasiha. ‘Victorious Lion.’ A Buddhariipa of the 
Sukhothai period. 


Phra Buddha Nirantarai. ‘Free from Danger.’ A Buddharipa 
cast by King Mongkut. 


Phra Buddha Saiya. ‘Reclining Buddha.’ A Buddharipa of the 
Sukhothai period. 


Phra Buddha Srisasada. ‘Great Teacher.’ A Buddhariipa of the 
Sukhothai period. 


Phra Buddha Suwannakhet, or Luang Por Toh. ‘Great Royal 
Father.’ A Buddhariipa probably of the Dvaravadi, 
period, before the Sukhothai period. 


Phra Kling (Th). Tiny images, each cast with a hollow inside 
containing a small piece of metal so that it rings when 
shaken. 


Phra Pairee Pinas (Th). (Destruction of the Enemy.) 
Indonesian Srivichai style. 


Phra Prommuni (Th). From Pali, Brahma + muni. Title of the 
fifth Abbot of Wat Bovoranives. 


Phra Sasana Sobhana (P), Sasanasophon (Th). Title of the 
sixth (and present ) Abbot of Wat Bovoranives. 


Samanera (P), Samanen (Th), or ‘Nen’ (Th. slang). A novice 
who takes only ten precepts or training rules instead of the 
227 of a bhikkhu. A person may be ordained only as a 
samanera if he is not yet twenty years of age at which 
age one is eligible to be ordained as a bhikkhu. Some who 
are Over twenty also spend some time as a samanera before 
ordaining as a bhi 
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Samsara (P). The whole scope of so-called ‘phenomenal’ 
existence. Includes all the levels or realms (including deva- 
lokas and nirayas or hells) in which beings die and are born 
in their various forms (be it ghost, human, animal, deva etc.) 
according to their past actions. This process of birth and 
death is continuous, and the single aim of the Buddha’s 
teachings is to bring to cessation this process of birth and 
death, and all the unpleasantness and suffering that goes 
along with it. 


Samsaravatta (P). Cycle of birth and death. 
Sasada (Th), Sattha (P), Teacher. 


Sangha (P). A collective noun meaning community of bhikkhus. 
A community of bhikkhunis was also founded as part of 
the Sangha during the Buddha's lifetime but, according 
to most authorities. has since died out and cannot be 
re-established. In its widest sense the term includes all 
bona fide bhikkhus of whatever sect they belong to, 
wherever in the world they may be: i.e. the world-wide 
community of bhikkhus. In a narrower sense it refers to 
the number of bhikkhus necessary, according to vinaya 
or discipline, to carry out official actions of the Sangha 
such as ordination or a formal meeting of the order. 
See bhikkhu. 


Satgharaja (P), Sangharaj (Th). Supreme Patriarch. Title for 
the administrative head of the Sagha in Thailand. 


i jal boundary 
a (P) Boundary. A technical term for the officia 
= of the uposatha hall where Sangha business is carried on. 
These boundaries are officially determined according to 
vinaya or tules of discipline. See Uposatha. 


Sinha (P). Lion. Often used metaphorically in Buddhism. 


Thupa (P), Tope (Hindustani ). ee 
f earth, bricks or stone, surmoun 

ee odie hamber for relics of the Buddha, 
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Stha, 


Stupa (Skt), 
mound or ide 
by a spire and containing 2 ¢ 


Arahants or famous disciples. In Ceylon such buildings are 
known as dagobas, a Singhalese corruption of the Pali 
word dhatugabbha. ‘house for a relic’. (Skt dhatugarbha). 
Not considered a true pagoda, See chedi, pagoda, 

Sukhothai (Th), Sukhodaya (P). Lit. arising of happiness. 
Sukha: happiness. Udaya: arising. Name of the ancient 
capital of Siam and the artistic style of that period. 

Tamnak (Th). A building used as a royal residence. 

Tamnak Derm (Th). Old Residence. 

Tamnak Lang (Th). Lower Residence. 

Tamnak Petr (Th). Diamond Residence. 

Thammadut (Th). Dhammadiita (P). Lit. messenger or envoy 
of the Dhamma (Buddha’s teachings). An ‘envoy’, so to 
speak, who goes to a new land to offer the teachings of the 
Buddha to those who wish to learn about them. 

Thammayut (Th), Dhammayuttika (P). Lit. ‘yoked to the 
Dhamma.’ Name given to the sect in Thailand founded by 
Prince Mongkut before he became King. See Mahanikaya, 

Thudong (Th), Dhutaaga (P). Practices sometimes undertaken 
by bhikkhus such as wearing robes made of cast off rags 
etc. Often referred to as ascetic practices. 

Traipitok (Th), Tipitaka (P), Tripitaka (Skt). Lit. ‘three 
baskets’, Pitaka was often used in the Pali Canon to refer 
to a body of religious or philosophical teachings, and it is 

often translated as ‘ collection’, Tipitaka is the Pali name 
for the Pali Canon and signifies the following three 
divisions which it contains: 

Vinaya Pitaka, Bhikkhu’s code of discipline. Contains the 
227 rules of the patimokkha, the bhikkhuni patimokkha, 
and other disciplines as well. : 

Sutta Pitaka. Lit. ‘Basket of Discourses’. Contains five 
N:kayas or collections, mostly discourses of the Buddha or 
His disciples, with bhikkhus or laymen. Contains perhaps 
the widest range of the Buddha's teachings which is closest 
to the manner in which the Buddha Himself taught, 
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Abhidhamma Pitaka. ‘Special Dhamma’. Contains seven 
divisions. The material is a systematization of the teachings, 
much of it psychology. 

Upajjhaya (P), Upadja (Th). Preceptor, the one responsible 
for the instruction of a bhikkhu during his first five years 
of bhikkhu life. A bhikkhu must have at least ten rainy 
seasons or vassas before accepting this responsibility. 
The rainy seasons are counted to determine the number of 
years a man has been a bhikkhu. 

Uposatha (P), Ubosot, shortened to ‘ Bot’ (Th). In the Buddha’s 
time, referred to the day preceding any of the four stages of 
the moon’s waxing and waning, viz., the Ist, 8th, 15th and 
23rd days of the lunar month, and was held as an obser- 
vance day. Today in Thailand these days are known as 
Wan Phra, and ubosot refers to the uposathaghara or 
uposatha hall. Sometimes translated as ‘chapter house’ 
because some Christian churches have chapter houses which 
have similar functions. The zposatha hall functions basically 
as a place for the Sazgha to carry on official activities such 
as the recitation of the patimokkha or ordinations. In many 
Buddhist countries, as in Thailand, the uwposatha hall is 
used for functions including lay people as well, such as 
sermons or special chanting activities. See also Sima. 

Vajiranayavamsa (P), Vajirayanaravongse (Th). Vajira; diamond. 
Nana; knowledge. Vamsa; race, lineage, family. Name 
of the fourth Abbot of W at Bovoranives meaning “Excellent 
Lineage of the Diamond of Knowledge.’ 

Vajirananavarorasa (P), Vajirayanavarorot (Th). Vara: excel- 
lent. Orasa: legitimate, self-begotten. Name of the 
third Abbot of Wat Bovoranives meaning ‘ Excellent Son 
of the Diamond of Knowledge.’ 

Variyalongkorn (Th). Name of the second Abbot of Wat 
ee aaa dwelling place. In Thailand this 

op Viharn (Th). A dwe 

rete : now refers to a temple building other than _the 
uposatha hall which houses a (usually large) veins 


’, 


Vinaya(P). Discipline. Refers to the whole of the Buddha’s 


training discipline, including the patimokkha for bhikkhus 
(227 rules) and bhikkhunis, and other disciplines as well. 


See Traipitok. 
Vesakha (P), Visakha (Th). The name of the sixth lunar 
month which falls around April or May. It is on the full- 
moon day of this month that Buddhists commemorate the 
Buddha’s Birth, Enlightenment and Death. Vesakha 
Puja (P): Vesakha offering. One may see variant 
spellings of this word such as Visaka, Vesak, or even 


Wesak. 

Wat (Th). Refers to the whole area of the temple and monastery 
compound. In Thailand the land of a wat is officially given 
to the Sangha by the monarch. 

Wat Benchamabopits (Th), Paitcamapavitto (P). Lit. fifth one 
worthy of respect, meaning H.M. King Chulalongkorn 
who was the fifth King (King Rama V) of the present 
(Chakri) dynasty. He was the founder and a patron of the 
wat which is now popularly known as the Marble Temple. 

Wat Bovoranives Vihara (Th). The Thai name is pronounced: 
Wat ‘ Boworniwet Wiharn’. From the Pali Pavaranivesa. 
Pavara: excellent. Nivesa: abode or house. 

Wat Mahathat (Th), Mahadhatu (P). Wat of the Great 
Relic. Prince Mongkut was residing here when the Mon 
bhikkhu answered his questions concerning the teaching 
and discipline of the Buddha. 

Wat Mai (Th). Lit. New Wat. This was the original name of 
Wat Bovoranives. 

Wat Rangsee (Th), Ramsi(P). Lit. Radiant Wat. Originally 
neighbouring Wat Mai but now a part of Wat Bovoranives. 

Wat Samorai (Th). Now Wat Rajathivas. Bhikkhu Prince} 
Mongkut resided here before moving to Wat Mai. 

Wat Sutat (Th). From Sudassa (P).. Lit. Nice Looking Wat. 
Often referred to today as the ‘Wat of the Great Swing.’ 
A very beautiful wat and one of the oldest in Bangkok. 
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KEY 


The Uposatha Precincts and 
Kana Kuti 


1. The Uposatha Hall 
2. The Great Chedi 
3. Vihara Phra Sasada 
4. Vihara Geng 
5. Karnparien —The Hall of 
Knowledge 
6. Hor Trai—Tipitaka Hall 
7. Sala Daeng—The Red Pavilions 
8. The Buddha’s Footprint 
9. The Main Gateway 
10. The Pavilion for Disrobing 
11. Prang—Stupa 
12. Sala Veyyavacchakorn and 
Voraprot Building 
13. Sala Rersee—The Hermit’s 
Pavilions 
14. The Belfry 
15. The Bodhi Tree 
16. 17 and 18. Kutis of Kana Kuti 
64. Patron’s Residence 


The Tamnak Area 


19. Tamnak Phra Panya 

20. Srisuriyendra Pavilion 

21. Tamnak Petr—The Diamond 
Hall 

22. Tamnak Chan—The Moon 
Residence 

23. Tamnak Derm—The Old 
Residence 

24. Tamnak Sai—The Residence on 
the Left 

25. The Sahachon Building 

26. Tamnak Song Prot 

27. Tamnak Lang—The Lower 
Residence 

28. The Hall of Plates 


Kana Soong and Kana Banchob 
Areas 
29, 30, 31 and 32. Kutis and 
bhikkhus’ quarters comprising 
Kana Soong—The Tall Group. 
40 and 41. Tamnak 
Banchopbenchama 
42, 43, 44 and 45. Kutis of Kana 
Banchop 


Kana Bovorn Area 

33. The Bh. P.R. Building housing 
the Wat Museum and Library 

34. Kutis of Kana Daeng Bovorn 

35, 36 and 37. Kutis of Kana Kharp 
Bovorn 

38 and 39. Kutis of Kana Kheo 
Bovorn 


Kana Rangsee Area 

48, 49, 50, 51 and 52. Kutis of 
Kana Leung Rangsee 

53 and 54. Kutis of Kana Daeng 
Rangsee 

55 and 56. Kutis of Kana Kheo 
Rangsee 

57. Pali and Dhamma School 


School and University Area 
46. Water Tower with Clock and 
Bell 
47. Manussanaga Boys’ School 
Building 
58. Mahamakuta Buddhist 
Building 
59. The Uposatha Hall of Wat 
Rangsee 
60. The Vihara, Wat Rangsee 
6l. The Cdedi, Wat Rangsee 
62. Library Building. Mahamukuta 
Buddhist University eh 
. Vajirananavongse Building. 
"1 Wat Bovoranives Boys’ School 
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